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INTRODUCTION. 


Ijiere  is  perliaps  no  question  of  domestic  interest  at  the 
]iresent  moment  wliicli  ju’esses  so  urgently  upon  public 
attention  for  solution  as  the  cultivation  of  Indigo  in  the 
Bengal  IMoffusil.  To  assist  in  this  solution,  I propose  to 
publish  a Selection  of  Papers  on  Indigo  Planting  in  Bengal. 
These  papers  mostly  consist  of  opinions  and  facts  bearing 
on  Uie  subject,  published  from  time  to  time,  in  the  English 
periodicals  of  Calcutta,  I have  largely  availed  myself  of 

these  resources  from  the  Calcutta  Reviciv  i\xQ  I ndiaii 

Field,  both  conducted  by  a class  of  high-bred  and  well  edu- 
cated Anglo-Indians,  with  considerable  local  experience  and 
independent  judgment.  The  public  are  aware  that  the 
Missionaries  have,  of  late,  mixed  themselves  in  country 
,,  politics.  Their  sojourn  in  the  Moffusil  has  brought  them 
in  contact  with  scenes  and  sufferings  of  a nature  which  would 
lead  any  man  Avith  manly  and  benevolent  feelings,  and 
. Avith  moml  courage  enough  to  resist  opposition  and  obloquy, 

, to  cx])osc  them  in  their  real  hues.  The  Bengal  Mi.ssionaries 
have  not  av  anted  the  stimulus,  and,  Avith  a zeal  character- 
istic  of  the  Missionary  class  all  over  the  Avorld,  they  have 
p,  brought  to  public  notice  the  incubus  Avhich  sits  so  oppres- 
sively upon  the  heart  of  the  peasant  population  in  Bengal. 

. Ahvays  the  friends  of  the  aborigines  they  have  not  hesitated 
r.  to  tell  an  unvarnished  tale  of  the  doings  of  their  planter 
countrymen  in  the  Moffusil.  The  reader  will  therefore  find 
some  extracts  in  this  selection  from  Missionary  statements 
g about  Indigo  cultivation.  Originally  it  Avas  my  intention 
^ to  give  a faithful  and  clear  picture  of  the  Indigo  Plantei- 
and  his  sj’^stem,  as  draAAUi  by  the  European  p^n  exclusively, 
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but  lest  it  be  said  that  the  picture  cannot  be  complete  unless 
native  opinions  of  the  subject  are  kno^vll,  I have  also  trans- 
ferred some  extracts  from  the  columns  of  the  Hindoo  P atriot, 
the  only  existing  organ  of  the  Natives  in  Bengal.  Official 
views  of  the  question  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  able  exposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Sconce  and  other  epistles  of  a few  other  officials. 
That  the  opinion  enunciated  by  Mr.  Sconce,  pervades  the 
Bengal  Government,  may  be  perceived  from  the  recorded 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Halliday,  in  his  famous  Police  Minute. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Indigo  Planter,  by  reason  of 
his  coercive  and  oppressive  acts,  is  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  community,  that  his  own  countrymen  and  missionaries 
denounce  his  doings  and  dealings,  and  that  the  administrators 
of  the  country  trace  in  his  conduct  the  evils  of  AVestern  plan- 
tation. The  system  which  he  has  adopted  for  success  in  In- 
digo is  clearly  based  on  fraud  and  oppression,  and  his 
trade,  as  his  own  Missionary  tells  the  world,  is  actually  stained 
with  blood.  Whatever  may  be  his  social  virtues,  he  is  held  in 
standing  terror  by  the  population  among  whom  he  takes  up 
his  quarter.  He  may  call  this  the  effect  of  the  antagonism 
of  race,  but  the  experience  of  half  a century  completely 
falsifies  his  dogma.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that  the  European 
merchant  has  succeeded  everywhere  in  India,  he  has  lived 
with  confidence  and  esteem  among  the  natives,  and  in  not 
a few  instances  he  has  attained  prosperity  through  the  aid 
and  good  will  of  his  native  friends.  If  however  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Natives  are  hard  to  be  dealt  Avith,  if  they  are 
such  thorough-going  rogues  and  so  entirely  lost  to  moral  sense, 
as  the  Planter  says,  but  which  no  sensible  man  will  believe 
without  a vastly  considerable  allowance,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  me  ask,  why  do  not  the  Silk  Grower,  the 
Sugarcane  Planter,  and  other  European  Agriculturists  in 
India,  who  are  required  to  deal  Avith  the  same  class  of  people, 
Avhy  do  they  not  complain  of  their  dishonesty,  trickery  and 
indolence  ? Any  one  Avith  tolerable  insight  into  huiuan 


[ 3 ] 

nature  Avill  alloAv  that  no  race-prejudice  or  race-hatred,  or  any 
other  feeling  or  motive  will  induce  a man  to  sacrifice  his 
self-interest,  especially  Avhen  he  belongs  to  the  genus  which 
labors  but  to  live,  and  lives  but  to  gain.  If  Indigo  cultiva- 
tion Avere  really  so  paying  as  the  planter  insists,  why  in 
the  name  of  goodness  does  the  ryot  seize  the  first  chance 
to  fly  the  factory  and  resort  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  ? 
Even  Avdiere  the  land  is  not  favorable  to  rice-cultivation,  the 
ryots,  as  far  as  has  ascertained  (vide  Mr.  Pickett’s  lately  pub- 
lished Report  about  Midnapore)  are  “ unwilling  cultivators” 
of  Indigo.  The  fact  is  that  Indigo  planting  is  a losing  game, 
01  barely  remunerative  for  the  trouble  and  expense  it  costs, 
but  the  planter  is  too  cunning  and  selfish  to  bear  the  loss, 
and  the  load  must  necessarily  fall  on  the  aPeady  over-bur- 
dened back  of  the  ryot.  It  is  then  the  interest  of  the 
zemindar  to  relieve  the  ryot  of  this  load,  and  the  plan- 
ter successfully  imposes  upon  the  public  by  pointing  to  this 
circumstance  as  the  source  of  all  the  evils.  He  is  not  sIoav  to 
aver  that  the  zemindar  is  the  author  of  all  mischief,  and 
that  Avithout  his  interference  the  ryot  would  be  a mild 
and  pretty  manageable  creature.  But  the  truth  is  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  planter  is  his  OAvn  ze- 
mindar or  in  other  words  “master  of  the  tenltorial 
influence,  and  the  zemindar’s  interference  as  zemindar, 
is  mere  fiction  of  language.  (Vide  an  extract  from  the 
Indian  Field  on  this  point.)  But  I must  admit  that  the 
zemindar  does  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  ryot,  but  it  is 
an  interference  of  the  strong  on  behalf  of  the  weak  for  the 
protection  of  a right  that  gives  subsistence  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  population.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  many 
respects  the  prosperity  of  the  zemindar  is  identified  with 
that  of  the  ryot,  as  much  as  the  advancement  of  a State 
IS  bound  with  that  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  zemindar  to  promote  the  interests  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  ryot  by  all  legal  and  honest  means  Avhich  hislni- 
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mense  influence  seldom  fails  to  give.  When  he  sees  his 
ryot  is  actually  robbed,  and,  this  may  be  strong  language, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  language  of  truth,  virtually 
starved,  both  benevolence  and  justice  demand  that  his 
landlord  should  step  forward  and  lend  the  due  assistance. 
It  is  also  the  interest  of  the  zemindar,  as  Mr.  Sconce  has 
clearly  shown,  to  promote  the  ryot^s  advance  in  life,  and 
when  he  neglects  to  attend  to  it,  he  transgresses  one  of  his 
primary  duties  and  violates  his  Charter  which  the  Perma- 
nent Settlement  may  not  improperly  be  called.  It  is  then 
not  surprising  that  perpetual  jealousy  should  exist  among 
the  zemindars  and  planters,  and  that  this  jealousy  should 
lead  both  of  them  to  social  disturbances  and  infractions 
of  peace.  It  is  however  desirable  that  such  a state 
of  things  should  cease.  I believe  there  are  honorable 
exceptions  among  the  planters  who  heartily  regret  these 
constant  collisions  which  generally  end  in  bloodshed  and 
misery,  these  jealousies  which  disturb  social  amity  and 
enjoyment,  and  these  disruptions  of  fellow-feeling,  the 
unfettered  action  of  which  would  diffuse  in  the  country 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  higher  social  virtues.  The 
zemindars  as  a class  are  not  ill-disposed  against  the  planter,  if 
he  would  respect  the  conventional  laws  of  bargain  and  ac- 
knowledge the  rights  of  the  ryot.  They  are  bound  by 
interest  to  support  the  planter,  for  he  is  a steady  and  liberal 
rent-payer,  but  they  will  not  sacrifice  the  romantic  virtues 
of  their  race  for  the  protection  of  the  lyot  to  mere  gain. 
The  Missionaries  are  equally  anxious  to  settle  the  causes 
of  quaiTel  and  to  establish  a general  harmony.  What  is  then 
the  best  way  to  consummate  this  devoutly-wished-for  work  ? 
Some  propose  a general  conference.  Now  conferences  are 
good  in  their  way,  but  I doubt  whether  in  this  instance  a 
conference  will  achieve  the  important  purpose.  An  intelli- 
gent and  honest  planter  says  “ necessity  may  cause 
faults  in  the  system  which  ought  to  be  rectified  l^y  the 
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authorities.”  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  a large  majority 
wdio  think  on  this  subject.  A conference  may  help  the  pro- 
ject, but  an  official  commission  of  enquiry  must  give  it  due 
shape  and  form.  All  will  then  have  confidence  in  the  work, 
and  will  take  courage  to  throw  off  reserve  and  state  their  own 
experiences  and  impressions.  It  is  wfith  this  view  that  this 
selection  is  published,  and  I hope  it  will  attain  its  end. 
Whatever  I have  said  above,  is  rather  a deduction  of  the 
statements  and  facts  contained  within,  than  any  random 
remark  from  careless  thought.  Of  course  the  planter  has 
done  some  good  to  the  country,  which  is  more  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  spirit  and  the  civilization  to  which 
he  is  born  than  a result  of  his  organized  labors.  I shall 
however,  without  further  remark,  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  picture  which  is  prepared  for  him  ; I may  take  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a few  more  remarks  when  the  selections 
conclude. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  non-professional  reader,  I 
will  place  Mr.  Sconce’s  letter  first  before  him.  It  will  assist 
him  in  understanding  the  re  ations  of  the  planter  with  the 
ryot,  the  zemindar  and  the  official,  and  the  operation  of  the 
system  upon  which  he  works.  With  these  general  ideas 
in  his  mind  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  look  to  the 
different  phases  of  the  planter’s  life  and  his  system  as  the 
headings  of  each  extract  will  disclose.  I need  only  state  that 
whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  extracts,  the  statements 
made  therein,  hold  as  good  as  when  they  were  penned. 
What  the  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Revieiv  wrote  in  1848, 
retains  its  force  in  1858.  The  same  abuses  and  the  same 
evils  exist,  though  the  dates  have  changed. 
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-INDIGO  CULTIVATION  IN  BENGAL. 


To 

W.  GKEY,  Esquiee, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 

Judicial  Department,  Fort  William. 

SiE, — I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  Mr.  Under-Secreta- 
ry Bussell’s  letter  No.  3,079,  of  the  14th  ultimo,  with  its  en- 
closure, relative  to  the  expediency  of  re-enacting,  in  a modi- 
fied form,  certain  rescinded  provisions  of  Regulation  V.  of 
1830,  with  a view  to  the  summary  cognizance  and  punish- 
ment of  a breach  of  indigo  contracts  ; and,  as  instructed  by 
the  Hon’ble  tlie  Lieut. -Governor,  I now  offer,  but  with  much 
diffidence,  such  remarks  as  occur  to  me  on  this  very  wide  and 
very  delicate  subject. 

2.  In  the  8th  para,  of  Mr.  Beaufort’s  letter,  there  is  a re- 
markable statement.  Mr.  Beaufort  observes  : — “ That  there 
‘ is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ryot  has,  whether  reasonably  or 
‘ unreasonably,  a great  aversion  to  indigo.  He  believes  there 
‘ are  many  other  crops  which  yield  a more  certain  as  well  as 
‘ a larger  profit.  I have  heard  Planters  argue  the  contrary 
‘ and  produce  proofs  of  it,  but  the  idea  in  the  ryot’s  mind 
‘remains  the  same.”  This  then  is  a preliminary  fact,  that 
the  ryot,  believing  indigo  to  be  an  unprofitable  crop,  is  averse 
to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  it ; and  the  proposition  is 
that  he  shall  be  summarily  punished  for  evading  his  contract 
to  cultivate  what  he  declares  and  believes  is  a losing  crop. 

3.  This  incompatible  conjunction  of  circumstances  rather 
adds  to  the  perplexity  I have  experienced  hitherto,  when  I 
have  tried  to  form  a view  of  this  matter  from  my  own  limited 
experience  : and  I say,  unfeignedly,  I sliould  have  been  glad 
if  Mi‘.  Beaufort  had  discussed,  with  all  the  facilities  which 
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his  local  knowledge  afforded  him,  the  very  peculiar  position 
indicated  by  the  admitted  reluctance  of  the  ryot  to  sow  his 
land  Avith  indigo.  How  is  it  that  a ryot  entei-s  in  a contract 
to  cultivate  a crop  to  which  he  is  known  to  be  averse  ? How 
is  his  reluctance  overcome,  or  is  it  ever  overcome  ? Is  he  fi’ee 
to  take  the  contract  or  let  it  alone  ? And  for  ourselves,  we 
may  ask,  knowing  that  the  ryot  is  an  unwilling  party  to  the 
covenant,  knoAving  that  in  his  judgment  the  cultiAvation  of 
rice  or  of  oil  seeds  Avould  be  more  profitable  to  him,  shall  we 
aggravate  the  anomaly  constituting  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
tract a crime,  and  imprisoning  the  criminal  ? 

4.  The  feelings  ascribed  by  Mr.  Beaufort  to  the  Pubna 
ryot  entirely  correspond  with,  I may  say,  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  the  agricultural 
community  in  this  district ; no  one,  it  is  said,  Avould  cultivate 
mdigo  if  left  to  his  OAvn  choice  : yet  indigo  engagements  are 
undertaken  in  spite  of  the  knoAvn  reluctance  of  the  people. 

^ 5.  Possibly,  the  main  cause  of  objection  to  the  cultiA^a- 
tion  of  indigo  is  ascribable  to  the  losses  it  entails,  the  suffici- 
ency and  quality  of  the  crop  being  precarious  ; and  the  unli- 
quidated adArances  being  an  iiTedeemable  burden.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  Planters  cannot  cultiA-ate  indigo  by  their  liired 
laborers.  They  cannot  make  it  pay.  The  returns  do  not 
remunerate  them  Avith  sufficient  profit  over  and  above  the 
expenses  of  labor.  Planters  therefore  prefer  to  throAv  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  on  the  lyots.  Planters  pay  for  the 
crop,  ryots  give  their  labor  to  produce  the  crop  ; but  have 
A\e  grounds  to  assume  that  the  ryot  succeeds  in  a crop 
Avhich  the  Planters  fail  in  ? The  precarious  nature  of  the 
crop  there  is  no  contesting  : and  an  enquiry  of  greater  inter- 
est cannot  be  suggested  than  that  of  ascertaining  both, 
Avhether  the  ryot  s absolute  share  of  one  year’s  crop  be  a 
just  return  to  him  for  that  year,  and  whetlier  it  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  losses  he  incm-s  in  a series  of  years.  Some 
planters,  it  is  said,  take  four  bundles,  some  take  six  bundles 
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of  cut  plant  to  the  Rupee  ; and  whether  it  be  from  genero- 
sity that  one  confines  himself  to  the  lower  rate,  or  from  right 
tliat  the  otlier  enforces  the  higher,  it  is  understood  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  ryots  are  never  in  a condition  to  relieve 
themselves  from  balances  written  against  them  in  the  facto- 
ry accounts. 

G.  But,  as  I understand,  the  connection  of  the  planter  * 

and  ryot  is  not  simply  that  of  a cultivator  working  upon 
the  advances  of  a capitalist.  The  planter  is  not,  and  yet  is, 
the  cultivator.  He  selects  the  land  ; he  directs  and  compels 
the  ploughing  and  the  sowing,  and  the  weeding.  The  land 
is  “ his  cultivation,”  and  the  ripened  crop  is  cut  for  his  vats. 
Unquestionably,  by  the  energy  and  attention  of  the  planter, 
the  land  is  likely  to  be  better  tilled,  and  the  crop  more  pro- 
ductive : but  it  is  more  in  place  to  consider,  whether  the 
interference  which  he  exercises,  and  the  right  he  asserts,  are 
compatible  with  his  abnegation  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
cultivating  farmer,  with  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  ryot,  t 

and  the  adequate  remuneration  of  the  ryots  enforced,  but 
possibly,  judiciously  directed  labor.  An  advance  of  two 
Rupees  a beegah  cannot  justify  the  assertion  of  every  sort 
of  right,  nor  is  it  in  any  fair  sense  a measure  of  the  ryot  s 
duty  to  labor,  or  the  remuneration  of  Ids  labor  and  his  ex- 
penses additional  to  his  own  labor.  Rather  is  it  the  reverse 
of  tlie  acknowledged  remuneration  of  an  exacted  or  required 
service,  for  to  whatever  extent  the  crop  fails,  the  labor  is  prac- 
tically disavowed,  and  the  money  paid  in  anticipation,  is  ' 

written  back  as  a debt  against  the  ryot.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  only  by  treating  the  subject  in  this  form,  that  the  ) 

admitted  unwdllingness  of  the  ryot  to  grow  indigo  can  be  \ 

thoroughly  understood.  Probably,  his  unwillingness  is  not  j 

feigned,  and  I feel  deeply  the  importance  of  giving  a | 

definite  if  it  were  a true  expression  to  his  objections.  1 

7.  Again,  it  is  universally  assumed  that,  in  this  district,  1 

ryots  do  not  retain  more  than  a half  or  a third,  or  less  than  1 

>) 

1 

I 

j 
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a third  of  the  advances  ostensibly  paid  to  tliem.  Tl.e  cliief  or 
a aige  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  factory  amlah.  Public  offi- 
cers, Em-opean  and  Native,  native  residents  of  the  district 
and  others,  speak  of  this  as  a fact,  wliich  they  believe,  thou-rh 
po^rblynot  one  party  so  speaking  can  specify  any  case  falling 
wrtlrm  hrs  rndividual  knowledge.  Pubhc  report  may  be  as  ex! 
aggerated  as  rt  is  indefinite  necessarily  a good  deal  deperrds 
upon  the  planter’s  personal  supervision  at  the  time  his  morrey 
IS  drstributed,  and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  most  comrrrendablo 
oBorts  of  the  planters,  who  distribute  their  own  advances  are 
to  some  extent,  defeated  by  the  mean  peculation  and  urrcom 
scientrous  and  faithless  fraud  of  dependants,  from  which  they 
no  mOTe  than  the  public  departments  of  the  state,  can  reckorr 
on  berng  exempt.  My  attempt  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
possrbly  determine  the  ryot’s  aversion  to  grow  indigo  would 
e rncorrap  ete,  rf  I omrtted  this  misappropriation  of  Iris  ad- 
vances. It  IS  by  the  advances  that  the  contract  is  professedly 
cons  rue  , and,  obviously,  the  countinance  and  aid  to  be 
given  to  that  contract,  by  the  law,  should  be  materially  affect- 
ed by  our  assurances  that  the  ryot  fully  received,  or  was  res- 
ponsible for  not  fully  receiving  the  consideration  stipulated 

8 I do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  advance  consists,  part- 
y of  cash,  and  partly  of  unliquidated  balances  of  past  years,  I 
rave  seen  cases  in  which  the  advance  expressed  in  a renewed 
contract,  consisted  wholly  of  the  balance  of  an  account  I have 
seen  a case  m wffich,  for  the  cultivation  of  3i  beegahs  the 
^Ivances  consisted  of  8 annas  cash  and  Es.  C-8  of  old  balances 
generally,  I apprehend  the  entire  advance  is  in  cash  : this  is 
.a  point  however,  (as  indeed  are  many  others,)  upon  which 
O not  possess  exact  or  sufficient  information  : but  even  tlie 
exception  to  the  general  nrle  must  be  deplored  which  would 
invoke  the  aid  of  penal  law,  to  enforce  the  labor  of  the  ryot 
or  the  adjustment  of  an  old  and  unchecked  debt. 

ff.  Here,  as  m Pubna,  there  is  the  same  unwillingness  on 
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the  part  of  the  ryot  to  cultivate  indigo  and  on  the  part  of  the 
zemindar  to  let  indigo  to  be  cultivated.  J loni  both  parties 
over  all  floats  a shadow  of  dissatisfaction,  ■which,  ho'wevei,  it 
may  veil  the  nature  and  force  of  underlying  interests  or 
passions,  is  itself  palpably  manifest.  Both  say,  we  do  not  want 
it ; we  would  rather  be  let  alone  ; but  practically  both  accede, 
one  to  the  cultivation  of  the  repudiated  crop,  the  other  to 
the  sub-letting  of  his  estate  to  the  proprietors  of  factories. 
But  they  say  more  ; they  say  they  act  under  constraint  and 
are  unable  to  abide  the  issue  of  an  unequal  struggle.  No  one 
more  than  myself  abhors  dishonesty,  or  the  exertion  of  mali- 
cious influence,  from  whomsoever  it  proceeds.  I have  nothing 
to  say  in  flwor  of  ryots  who  accept  advances  only  to  embezzle 
them,  or  of  zemindars  who,  for  selfish  and  fraudiflent  ends, 
instigate  the  evasion  of  the  mutually  beneficial  and  mutually 
acceptable  engagement  of  planters  and  ryots  ; but  I cannot 
convert  dissent  into  fraud,  nor  can  I presume  that  the  profits 
of  a favorable  speculation  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  zemindars  and 
ryots,  to  be  derived,  not  from  canying  the  speculation  to  a 
completion,  but  by  contemning  the  crop  and  incurring  the 
perils  of  misappropriating  the  planter’s  advances.  Mr.  Beaufort 
states,  but  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  motives  of 
zemindars  in  instigating  ryots  to  evade  their  indigo  agree- 
ments. In  this  district  such  interference  is  eomparatively  rare, 
but,  supposing  it  were  not  so,  and  that  the  fact  is  as  asserted,  it 
cannot  be  without  a purpose,  that  zemindars  oppose  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo,  indeed  they  can  assign  no  stronger  reasons  than 
the  Pubna  ryot  himself  assigns,  that  indigo  is  a losing  crop — « 
but,  besides,  the  Pubna  zemindar  may  be  influenced  by  other 
motives,  which  it  is  as  just  as  it  is  important  to  ascertain. 
That  the  zemindar  should  seek  a share  in  the  ryot’s  advances 
for  the  adjustment  of  his  rent,  is  not  censurable.  Probably, 
when  the  advance  is  made,  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
Revenue  Year  have  gone.  The  advance  is  all  that  the  land- 
lord sees  in  the  shape  of  harvest  to  cover  his  claim,  and 
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when  the  real  harvest  is  cut  weU  into  the  second  year, 
far  from  yielding  rent  to  the  zemindar,  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  largely  insufficient  to  balance  the  planter’s'  pre- 
payment to  the  ryot ; and  surely  in  the  mere  matter  of 
misappropriating  advances,  upon  which  Mr.  Beaufort  lays 
so  much  srtess,  and  which  it  is  the  express  purpose  of  his  let- 
ter to  bring  within  the  cognizance  of  the  criminal  law, 
tlie  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  planter.  Let  him  notad- 
A ance  at  all.  He  knows  the  zemindars  and  people  are  un- 
mistakeably  averse  to  the  engagement  he  binds  the  ryot  by. 
Let  then  the  ryot  cultivate  his  land  in  his  own  way  with 
indigo  if  it  be  firofitable,  and  Avith  advances,  if  advances  be 
desirable  to  him,  paid  at  the  risk  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
accommodate  him.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislator  to  ex- 
haust, not  to  increase  the  opportunities  from  Avhich  spring- 
public  crime.  ” 

10.  There  is  no  advantage  in  an  advance  itself.  It  is  no- 
toriously an  expensive  incumbrance.  A ryot,  who,  from  liis 
own  resources  pays  his  rent,  supports  his  family  and  culti- 
vates his  rice,  his  dall,  his  jute,  and  his  oil  seeds,  without  ad- 
vances, is  for  more  prosperous  than  a ryot  who  cannot  do  the 
same  things  without  borrowed  money.  It  is  not  the  appa- 
rent temporary  convenience  that  the  ryot’s  profit  for  the  year 
begins  and  ends  with.  To  be  sure  in  indigo,  tlie  advance  is 
too  often  the  ryot’s  Avhole  harvest.  But  I speak  just  now  of 
the  general  uses  of  advances,  upon  which  there  is  much  mis- 
apprehension. It  IS  not  the  advance,  but  the  coinjileted  har- 
vest of  the  whole  year,  that  determine  the  prosperity  of  the 
ryot.  He  is  not  prosperous,  he  is  not  benefited,  if  the  debt 
scored  against  him  exceeds  the  crop  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  reaped.  And,  again,  the  advance  is  itself  nothing,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  representative  of  the  rent  and  food  and  Avnges, 
and  more  happily  these  sources  of  wealth  may  be  permitted 
to  represent  themselves.  Without  an  advance,  as  with  an 
advance,  a ryot  nniy  buy  cattle,  till  his  land,  and  pay  his 
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landlords  rent : but  this  is  all  outlay  on  his  part : a means 
to  an  end  ; and  it  is  by  measuring  his  incoming  crop  only, 
that  we  can  congratulate  him,  or  his  country,  upon  the  re- 
sources he  is  supposed  to  be  the  instrument  of  developing — an 
exhausting  crop  may  impoverish  the  people  as  well  as  the 
soil. 

11,  The  supeidluous  assistance  of  an  advance,  when  it  is 
not  needed,  is  too  much  confounded  with  the  useful  ends  it 
is  calculated  to  promote,  when  it  effectively  works  up  waste 
land,  or  encourages  the  people  to  adopt  a more  remunerating 
agriculture.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  applies  in  a ge- 
neral sense  to  indigo.  Hear  what  the  Pubna  ryot  says.  He 
says  he  is  prepared  to  cultivate  his  own  land  ; it  will  not, 
therefore,  be  waste  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Planter  : and 
what  is  more,  he  is  pursuaded  that  the  products  he  will  him- 
self cultivate,  will  pay  him  better  than  indigo.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  a striking  scientific  eiTor  to  commend  or 
justify  the  employment  of  advances.  Capital  superfluously 
spent  is  mis-spent,  and  labor  misdirected  is  lost  and  wasted. 
I need  not  say  that  I do  not  deprecate  the  value  of  indigo. 
To  some  it  is  a source  of  great  gain,  and  I do  not  doubt 
that  even  the  ryot’s  reluctance  to  cultivate  indigo  may  be 
conciliated,  and  the  zemindar’s  opposition  overcome  by  the 
recognition  of  the  ryot’s  right  to  retain  a profitable  interest 
in  the  produce. 

12.  It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  rescinded  provisions  of 
Regulation  V.  of  1830  Mr,  Beaufort  proposes  to  re-enact ; I 
suppose  only  Section  3,  which  embodies  the  offence  amenable 
to  the  Magistrate  ; but  this  section  is  confined  to  the  omis- 

:i  sion  to  sow  or  cultivate  indigo,  while  in  the  2nd  para,  of 

his  letter,  Mr.  Beaufort  speaks  of  the  fraudulent  transfer 
of  a crop,  as  if  non-delivery  were,  by  the  same  law,  a punish- 
able offence.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  confine  itself  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  res- 
cinded provisions  of  Regulation  V.  of  1830.  This  would 
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5 resemble  far  too  closely  the  recognition  of  a nudum 

pactum,  whereby  all  the  obligation  should  be  on  one  side 
j and  all  the  protection  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that 

K in  affording  summary  fiicilities  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo! 

we  are  bound  to  be  satisfied,  both  that  we  do  not  aid  blin(fiy 
an  unacceptable  and  inequitable  engagement,  and  that  the 
planter  should  fulfil  his  part  of  the  stipulation  under  the 
• penalties  that  we  suspend  over  the  ryot.  Let  it  be 

I that  the  ryot  is  bound  to  cultivate  what  he  agi’ees  to  culti- 

vate. But  there  is  more  to  be  seen  than  that.  Is  his  agree- 
j ment  free  ? Is  his  advance  fiiirly  enjoyed  by  him  ? Is  he 

; made  to  sow  land  measured  by  the  common  standard,  and  as 

to  the  delivery  of  his  crop,  shall  he  be  required  to  deliver 
plant  at  the  rate  of  four  bundles  per  Rupee,  as  accepted  by 
one  factoiy,  oi  six  bundles  to  the  Rupee  as  taken  in  another  ? 

. ; ^ An  immense  difference  to  the  ryot,  and  who,  under  the  pro- 

I vision  of  the  law,  shall  see  which  rate  is  most  equitable,  and 

I that  neither  is  exceeded  ? 

13.  In  fine,  I think,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 

cultivation  of  indigo  should,  for  the  legitimate  promotion  of 

j their  objects,  look  to  the  good-will  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

people,  and  not  to  the  special  encouragement,  and  contenance 
of  exceptional  laws.* 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  A.  Sconce, 

Civil  mid  Session  Judge. 

I Zillah  Kuddiah, 

The  nth  Jan.,  1855. 

I 

by*Mr'"sSnce''  statements  so  ably  put  forth 

Onlf  mie  Kisimatur  w questioned  in  any  of  the  public  prints. 

Planter's  Journal  Tin  J the  columns  of  the  Enr/lislman  and  the 

wh“ch  tlm  the  “ diffidence” 

etatS  at  the  common  among  able  and  honest  thinkers 

of  the  rpiYi  ' le  accuracy  of  the  observations  and  the  soundness 

OI  i-iio  aiguments  remain  unaiiected.— 
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THIS  PLAINTER  SOME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 


“ He  was  in  truth  nothing  more  or  less  tlian  an  adventurer, 
seeking  a spot  on  which  to  establish  himself.  The  method 
generally  pursued  was  for  him  to  pm'chase  a potta  of  some 
fifty,  one  hundred,  or  more  bigahs,  and  there  and  then  erect 
a factory  with  vats,  godowns,  and  machin(;iy  complete.  We 
must  recollect  that  the  state  of  the  charter,  until  recently, 
prevented  Europeans  from  holding  property  in  their  own 
names,  and  the  land  attached  to  the  factory,  indeed  the 
fiictory  itself,  was  held  henami,  or  covertly,  by  the  master, 
and  ojDenly,  by  his  native  agent  or  some  other  man  of  straw. 
Not  a landholder  himself,  he  naturally  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  neighbouring  ryots  to  sow,  cultivate  and  reap  the 
indigo  on  his  behalf,  with  a present  earnest  of  two  rupees 
per  bigah,  on  anticipation  of  a dividend  at  the  coming  har- 
vest. Of  the  advance  and  repayment  afterwards,  W’e  shall 
speak  presently.  But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
zemindar  of  those  ryots  would  tamely  look  on  an  inter- 
lerence  with  his  droits  de  Seigneur,  nor  indeed  were  the  cul- 
tivators generally  disposed  to  grasp  at  the  proffered  loan. 
A foreigner  threatening,  cajoling,  or  persuading  a popula- 
tion, who  called  him  lord  and  master,  was  a loss  of  dignity 
not  to  be  borne. 

The  life  of  an  Indigo  Planter,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
would,  if  chronicled,  present  features  as  novel  and  almost  as 
;j  romantic  as  those  of  any  moss  Trooper,  in  the  old  border 

warfare.  It  is  too  often  the  custom  when  dwelling;  on  the 
defects  of  any  one  branch  of  our  Indian  departments,  or  of 
my  one  class  of  men,  to  take  some  startling  anecdote,  which 
>tands  alone  and  unique  of  its  kind,  and  hold  it  up  to  the 
yes  of  the  world,  as  a thing  of  common  and  even  daily 
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occurrence.  Now  anything  very  outre  of  its  kind— though 
It  may  have  happened  but  once  or  twice,  of  course,  does  teU 
considembly  against  the  class  of  men  whence  it  emanated. 
I t is  rightly  judged  that  there  must  be  somethinrr 

: rotten  in  a state,  where  such  events  could  ever  occur  by 

any  possibility,  and  under  any  combination  of  circumstances 
^ But  astounding  stories  of  affray-not  exceeded  by  the  worst 

excesses  of  the  most  turbulent  Irish  county-come  at  our  call 
and  may  be  numbered  by  scores.  Not  one,  but  a hundi^ed 
I instances  can  be  given  of  fair  stand  up  fights,  where  two 

three  or  half  a dozen  lives  were  lost  with  a proportionate  re- 
turn of  wounded : of  battles  where  the  hired  up-country 
Brajbashi  fought  with  a determination  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  Company’s  ranks  in  any  campaign  ; of 
hair  breadth  escapes  where  the  Planter,  waylaid  by  I band 
j ^ of  Lattials,  only  saved  himself  by  the  fleetness  of  his  o-ood 

I steed  : of  armed  hosts  attacking  out  factories  and  leveUino- 

I them  with  ground  : of  whole  bazars  plundered  by  one 

f party,  with  a retaliation  as  effective  from  the  other  ; of 

! boats  stopped  and  either  riffed  of  their  freight,  or  made  to 

pay  toll  Avith  a regularity  as  admirable  as  the  Government 
Revenue  : of  successful  manoeuvering  where  the  Planter, 
able  to  master  only  some  two  or  three  hundred  clubs 
earned  his  point  in  the  teeth  of  eight  hundred  or  a thousand 
o le  enemy.  Nay , more  amusing  anecdotes  could  be  told 
such  as  would  raise  a smile  on  the  very  face  of  censure,  for 
not  unfrequently  the  Planter,  who  would  found  no '■  job” 
for  his  collected  Lattials,  might  have  been  seen,  like 
Kateifelto,  with  his  hair  on  end  at  his  own  wondera  and 

unah  e to  exercise  the  demons  he  had  wantonly  invoked 
I — ^ahutta  Revieiv,  No.  XIII. 

1 

I Tliere  is  a strange  similarity  between  the  position  of  the 

i English,  as  settlers  in  the  country,  and  tlie  Indigo  Planters 

I as  settlers  in  Lower  Bengal  : between  the  &st  Euroiieans 
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ifc  Fort  William  or  Hiigly,  and  the  first  planter  sowing  his 
ndigo  crop  : between  the  merchant  erecting  a fort,  and 
isking  permission  fi’om  the  Court  of  Delhi  to  trade  in  the 
nterior,  and  the  adventurer  building  his  godowns  and 
forcing  his  advance  on  the  reluctant  ryots.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  now  enjoyed  by  both,  was 
in  a manner  forced  upon  them  ; once  embarked,  there  was 
ao  possibility  of  a retrograde  movement  or  even  of  stand- 
ng  still.  To  retreat  was  to  be  lost,  and  to  remain  on  the  in- 
)ffensive,  a feeble  policy,  whose  end  was  destruction.  Moral 
X)nsiderations  would  have  little  chance  of  an  impartial 
rearing,  and  every  thing  would  bend  before  political  expe- 
' liency.  The  same  causes  which  urged  the  energetic  States- 
nan,  to  remove  one  more  rival  from  the  field,  or  subjugate 
I >ne  more  independent  prince,  also  taught  the  wary  planter 
1 .0  strike  one  more  effective  blow,  or  obtain  a footing  in  one 
] Qore  Taluk.  Many  a factory,  we  think,  could  tell  a tale  of 
( lisasters  encountered  and  as  speedily  revenged  : of  crises 

’ vhen  the  state  seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  followed 
1 >y  victories  more  brilliant  than  the  previous  loss  : of  long 
I md  obstinate  struggles  in  which  the  Native  yielded  only  to 
be  concentrated  and  persevering  energy  of  the  European 
kvith  ample  resources.  Many  a planter  had  his  days  of 
larkness  and  gloom,  followed  by  unexpected  gleams  of  sun- 
shine.— His  Hyder  or  Tippoo  to  combat  for  a series  of  years  ; 
[fis  desultory  warfare  against  middlemen  as  troublesome  as 
die  Pindarries  : his  opponent  as  stubborn  as  Scindiah,  over- 
brown by  an  effort  not  much  inferior  to  Lasswari.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of  each  individual 
factory,  success  has  been  the  general  rule.  Victory  and 
exultation  came  in  the  place  of  despondency,  and  the  emi- 
grant obtained  firm  and  lasting  possession,  where  he  once 
could  only  number  a few’ acres  of  ground. 

Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  in  writing  the  above 
betch,  we  have  been  indulging  in  romance,  we  beg  to 
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nssure  our  readei-s  tliat  out  of  some //iy  and  more  con- 
cerns, m several  districts  in  Lower  Bengal,  we  liave  been 
unable,  after  considerable  research,  to  find  a single  one  about 
which,  at  some  time  in  tU  UO.  thirty  or  forty  years,  affrays 
have  not  taken  place,  attended  either  with  homicide,  or  with 
severe  wounding.  Old  men  still  live  who  can  recall  the  time 
when  the  struggle  commenced : when  the  Indigo  Planter 
fii-st  gave  out  his  advances,  and  the  Ryot  by  a natural  conse- 
quence,  galled  on  his  Landlord  to  aid  him  : when  the  annals 
of  the  Fouzdari  Couits  were  literally  written  in  blood,  and 
the  establKhment  of  a new  Factory,  was  another  word  for  a 
case  of  affray.  These  veterans  now  look  around,  and  see 
en  plantei-s,  quietly  and  permanently  established,  where  at 
first  they  could  hardly  remember  a solitaiy  individual  With 
some  factories  the  straggle  was  short,  rapid,  and  effective  • 
o hers  enjoyed  notoriety  for  a period  of  yearn  ; new 
Thannahs  were  established,  and  extra  Darogahs  appointed 
m order  to  watch  their  motions  ; but  in  case  of  every  sino-le 
con^rn,  we  had  almost  said  of  every  single  factory,  the 
Lattial  system  was  brought  into  play.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  imagined  that  the  planter  himself,  ever  headed  his 
forces  in  a fair  stand  up  fight,  or  remained  watchim.  the 
issue,  from  the  top  of  his  elephant.  The  preparation  and 
the  engagement  itself  were  generally  left  to  the  head  native 
agent  of  the  concern.  With  the  most  unscrupulous  and  in 
early  times,  the  command  was  often  direct.  But  'ofteitr 
and  with  men  who  desired  some  salvo  to  their  conscienc^  ftls 
een  given  in  a few  words,  enigmatical,  but  as  expressive 
as  the  well  known  formula,  employed  by  the  sLX  of 

ome,  m aU  cases  of  emergency.  ■■  Dent  operaiu  consules 
ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  cauiat  ” in  i 

" The  Naib  must  take  care,  that  the  interests  of  the'"'^'’^''’ 

- not  suffer.-  And  the  direct  order, t ttwiMn^ 
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kvere  never  lost  on  him,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  We 
>eg  to  assure  our  readere  that  it  is  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
magination,  to  suppose  for  a moment,  that  the  planter  was  not 
jerfectly  aware  of  the  means  which  would  be  employed 
:o  prevent  any  detriment  to  his  respublica.  If  he  did  not 
ictually  give  the  order  in  plain  language,  to  hire  the  Lattials, 
ind  oj^pose  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  sanctioned  the  money 
or  the  forces,  and  if  ever,  when  two  parties  were  quarrelling, 

, i fight  took  place,  without  Planter  and  Zemindar  having  a 
)retty  good  inkling  of  the  forthcoming  event,  we  can  only 
l ay  that  their  conduct  must  have  been  analogous  to  that 
I -rassa  ignorantia,  which  in  Lawyers,  and  medical  men,  is 
deemed  a fit  object  for  heavy  damages  in  a Court  of  Justice. 
.‘—Calcutta  Revieiu,  No.  XIII. 


WHAT  IS  THE  INDIGO  PLANTER  ? 


What  is  the  Indigo  Planter  ? He  is  certainly  not  a capi- 
t alist  ; for  he  usually  works  with  boiTOwed  capital.  He 
i 3 seldom  a land  owner.  He  is  not  exactly  a farmer ; 
iar  he  generally  purchases  his  raw  materials  from  the 
1 iUers  of  the  soil.  He  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a manufac- 
iiu-er, — so  simple  is  the  process  which  converts  the  plant 
.nto  the  cake.  Yet  this  non-descript  speculator,  paying  an 
( xorbitant  interest  for  the  capital  he  employs,  high  rent  for 
1 he  land  he  uses  in  a most  populous  country,  the  profits 
< f agiiculture  to  the  grower  of  his  raw  materials,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  to  the  workman  who  aids  in  its  manufac- 
\ ure, — claims  to  profit  on  a scale  transcending  the  highest 
1 igure  to  which  interest,  rent  and  the  wages  of  the  highest 
s killed  laboiu'  can  unitedly  raise  the  income  of  a calling. 
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The  complaint  is  that  he  finds  means  to  make  his  claim 
allowed.  There  was  a time  when  the  novelty  of  indigo 
agiiculture  and  the  smallness  of  competition  in  the  line 
secured  extraordinarUy  high  profits  to  the  manufiicturers 
of  the  drug.  The  planter  of  those  days  could  live  in  the 
condition  of  a man  of  property,  and  afford  to  play  the  country 
gentleman  without  ruining  his  concern.  But  circumstances 
have  since  changed,  and  extended  cultivation,  imrestricted 
manufacture  and  the  progress  of  commerce  have  graduaUy 
brought  do^vn  the  profits  of  indigo  planting  to  a level 
more  approaching  the  natural  remuneration  of  the  capital 
and  skill  demanded  by  the  trade.  To  counteract  this  in- 
evitable process,  the  planters  have  not  scrupled  to  resort 
to  every  means  that  lay  in  their  power  to  use.  They  have 
sought  for  fiscal  protection,  faihng  that  they  have  sought 
for  less  honest  aids.  Compulsory  labour,  deceit,  oppression 
and  violence  in  every  shape  have  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  sustain  profits  which  the  fair  relations  of  supply  and 
demand  do  not  rtimn.— Hindoo  Patriot,  May  15,  1856. 


THE  CULTIVATION  AND  THE  ADVANCE  SYSTEM. 

The  cultivation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  carried  on 
at  the  grounds  near  the  factory  by  its  coolies  and  other  ser- 
vants, and  termed  khas  khamar  or  mg  ahad,  the  other  by 
giving  advances  to  the  Ryots  under  the  Persian  term 
) ^ Dadxm,  at  so  much  a bigah.  Of  the  first  method  we  have 

I ' but  little  to  say.  It  is  generally  of  much  less  extent  than 

I its  comrade,  requires  considerable  outlay  and  no  less  surveil- 

lance,  and  though  yielding  a fair  profit,  never  reaches  in  a 
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gf  od  season  to  any  thing  like  the  results  ol  that  culti\  ated 
hy  Ryots.*  It  is  on  this  latter  that  the  hopes  of  the 
Ii  digo-planter  rest ; it  is  for  this  that  he  most  implores  the 
gtnial  showers  of  Phalgun  or  Choitra  and  deprecates  the 
d(  luge  of  the  watery  Asarha.  The  Amin  and  his  satellite 
01  nil  Jihalassi  have  been  deputed  to  the  villages  to  select 
01 1 the  high  and  sandy  locations  which  may  seem  most 
fiitedto  receive  the  Indigo  crop.  The  unmistakable  Fac- 
to ry  mark  is  then  cut  out  on  the  turf,  and  the  Ryot  is 
so  Betimes  forced  by  violence  and  oppression,  but  more  fre- 
qi  ently  by  the  power  of  words  and  promises  to  accept  the 
t\'  o Rupees  per  bigah,  which  is  the  almost  universal  rate 
of  advance  in  all  the  Indigo  concerns.  The  advances  are 
of:en  given  in  the  faU  of  the  year,  when  the  Ryot  is  most 
ill  want  of  ready  mon§y  before  the  winter  crop  of  rice  is 
cu  b,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  when  sowing  time 
ap  oroaches,  he  displays  most  unequivocal  intentions  of  not 
ah  iding  by  his  contract.  Either  he  may  have  himself  repent- 
ed of  the  contract,  or  the  undertenant  of  the  landholder, 
a gTeat  man  in  the  village,  may  have  used  his  sinister  influ- 
en  )e,  or  the  emissaries  of  the  rival  Zemindar  may  have  been 
at  work.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  Planter  has  in 
th  s case  no  resort  save  a civil  suit  for  breach  of  contract, 
in  which  he  may  gain  the  original  sum  with  costs,  and  a 
CO  npensation  of  twenty  Rupees  for  every  bigah,  but  with 
th  5 decree  of  the  Court  in  his  hand,  may  be  veiy  far  from 
rei  lizing  a fraction  of  the  amount.  The  Ryot  who  was 
previously  known  in  the  village  as  a man  of  flocks  and 


* n tlie  nij  the  expense  of  the  cultivation  falls  entirely  on  the  Planter,  in  the 
daci  in  it  is  all  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ryots.  Some  men,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
taki  the  land  for  their  iiij  and  never  pay  the  Ryots  its  fair  rent,  and  these  same 
mei  in  the  use  of  dadan  are  the  readiest  with  their  fines  and  their  pecrdiar  code  of 
pun  shments. 
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herds,  with  a plough  or  two  and  a train  of  lusty  oxen,  has 
suddenly  dwindled  down  into  a pennile.ss  out-cast.  His 
substantial  appearance  has  wasted  away  into  a mere  skele- 
ton, his  pastures  and  his  herds  are  as  the  mirage  of  the 
desert.  Bullocks  and  utensils,  kids  and  goats  are  safe  under 
the  protection  of  his  patron  and  the  planter’s  opponent ; his 
\ery  house  and  adjoining  plot  of  grounds  turn  out  to  be  the 
property  of  some  distant  relation,  and  the  successful  suitor 
in  the  Civil  Court  is  often  fortunate  if  he  can  realize  by  a 
tedious  process  the  original  amount  of  his  advances.  We 
do  not  thmk  the  above  picture  exaggerated  in  all  cases 
where  the  hold  of  the  Planter  on  the  Ryot  (whether  gained 

by  force  or  diplomacy)  is  weak,  and  liable  to  be  shaken  by 
adverse  influences. 

As  soon  as  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  the  Planter  has  seen 
the  lands  well  soaked  with  a “sowing  shower,”  the  godowns 
are  unlocked  and  the  huge  store  of  seed,  bought  up  from  the 
Ryofr  who  sow  for  the  purpose,  or  saved  from  last  year,  is 
distributed  to  the  expectant  cultivators  at  the  rate  of  from 
four  to  eight  annas  a seer.  The  lands  are  then  so-wn,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  plant  attains  a sufficient  maturity,  it  has  to 
be  weeded  from  the  grass  and  low  jungle  which  sprincrs  up 
under  the  damp  and  heat  of  Bengal  with  the  rapidity  of  mao-ic 
This  operation,  known  to  the  Ryot  as  Kirani  is  a fertile  source 
of  vexation  in  many  concerns.  The  Ryot  is  perhaps  indolent 
and  would  naturally  rather  look  after  his  crop  of  rice  on  which 
rent  and  subsistence  mainly  depend.  ' The  Factory  servants 
or  hired  coolies  must  then  be  sent  to  perform  the  necessaiy 
duty,  and  a charge  of  some  two  annas  per  man  for  weedino-  is 
entered  against  the  defaulter’s  name.  But  at  length  the  months 
of  July  and  August  arrive,  and  tlie  fine  waving  crop  of  green 
plant  here  and  there  unluckily  falling  into  the  “ sere  and  yellow 
leaf”  is  speedily  cleared  from  sandy  chur  and  sloping  bank.  At 
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a i iiir  return,  the  bigah  yields  ten  bundles  of  the  plant ; on  for- 
tu  late  and  bumper  seasons,  as  many  as  twenty ; and  between 
th  jse  two  extremes,  perhaps  below  the  last,  there  are  of  course 
a < lozen  vaiymg  returns  to  excite  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
ph  .nter.  But  in  fair  years  at  the  rate  of  ten  bundles  a bigah 
wlien  godowns  are  full  and  chests  are  ranged  in  order  to 
CO  ivey  the  deep  rich  coloured  cakes  to  the  commerical 
ca])ital  how  fares  the  Ryot  on  the  day  of  squaring  accounts  ? 
Hi  3 advance  of  two  rupees  is  set  against  the  return  he  makes 
in  bundles,  and  these  are  purchased  by  most  Planters  at  the 
rai  e of  four  bundles  to  the  rupee  or  two  rupees  eight  annas 
a 1 igah.  But  from  this  must  be  deducted  the  rent  of  the 
gr(  -und,  the  money  for  weeding,  the  price  of  the  seeds,  a fine, 
it  nay  be,  for  some  alledged  misconduct  or  neglect,  and  the 
ori  ^inal  advance ; we  may  then  easily  imagine  that  the  advance 
of  iwo  rupees  leaves  the  Ryot  deep  or  at  least  hard  fast  in 
tin  books  of  the  concern,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
e\  < r regaining  his  lost  independence.  Of  course  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  every  individual  Ryot  in  every  concern 
fill’  js  as  above,  and  we  beg  to  remined  our  readers  once  more 
of  the  impossibility  of  giving  a description  of  the  advance 
sys  5em  which  will  suit  all  cases  exactly.  But  we  are  quite 
cei  ^ain,  and  every  Ryot  is  aware  of  it,  that  there  is  no  powei' 
of  regression  when  once  entered  down  in  black  and  white. 
To  prove  this  by  the  simplest  and  surest  method,  we  have 
onl  y to  refer  to  the  number  of  bad  balances,  which  literally 
swi  rm  in  every  Planter  s ledger,  which  continue  sometimes 
at  the  same  rate,  sometimes  increasing  for  years  together, 
and  are  handed  down  as  heir-looms  to  the  next  successor  or 
ma:  lager.  Let  the  cause  assigned  in  mitigation  be  a poor 
seal  on,  or  improvidence  on  the  Ryot  s part  or  a fiiilure  in 
the  rice  crop,  or  any  other  excuse  which  sophistry  can  devise, 
the  fact  is  most  clear  and  indisputable.  The  Ryot  once 
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caught  is  never  released,  and  the  debt  once  incuired  may 
be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  growing  in  the  transfer 
by  the  most  steady  and  solemn  progression.  Of  course  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons  renders  the  bond  closer  and  the 
prospect  of  release  more  hopeless.  But  even  in  the  most 
successful  seasons  and  with  those  honourable  exceptions  who 
think  fit  to  make  the  Ryot  a sharer  in  their  good  fortune, 
his  profits  in  the  end,  dwindle  down  into  nothing.  We  wdll 
contrast  the  condition  of  a Ryot  who  sows  both  Indigo  and 
lice  with  that  of  one  who  confines  himself  solely  to  the 
latter.  When  the  rains  faU  too  rapidly  and  the  rice  crop 
IS  literally  drowned,  nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the 
state  of  the  cultivator  of  rice  alone.  His  daily  bread  is  o-one 
and  he  must  sell  his  bullocks,  and  steal,  starve,or  earn  aVe- 
carious  substance  by  taking  service,  or  by  handicraft.  He  is 
deeply  m debt  to  Mahajan  or  money-lender  and  this  worthy 
invariably  commences  to  exact  his  dues  by  laying  hold  of 
Ins  oxen  and  his  cows.  But  suppose  the  Ryot,  out  of  eight 
bigahs,  to  have  given  up  two  to  Indigo.  His  rice  crop  is 
gone  and  the  Indigo  produce  is  only  midcUing,  but  still  the 
very  dependance  on  the  house  is  a relief  The  very  thino- 
which  in  a good  season  and  in  his  old  independent  state  was 
his  gi-eat  curse,  in  the  evil  day  becomes  almost  a blessing. 

He  may  borrow  too  from  the  planter,  and  the  latter  wiU  len*d 
fi'om  feelings  in  which  interest  certainly  has  a large  share, 
but  from  which  benevolence  and  honesty  of  purpose  is  not 
wholly  excluded.  Although  it  may  be  argued  that  to  lend 
to  the  Ryot  only  secures  the  Planter's  hold  over  him  ; that  a 
few  rupees  given  in  the  time  of  want  is  an  earnest  of  his 
somng  two  or  more  additional  bigahs  in  March  or  April ; 
yet  we  would  willingly  believe  that  there  are  men  whose 
conduct  in  such  instances  is  regulated  by  the  compassion,  the 
sincerity  and  the  kindness  of  Christians.  Let  us  however 
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tiike  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  Let  us  imagine  a good 
seas(  n such  as  teeming  Bengal  has  not  unfrequently  seen, 
such  as  no  other  country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  can  hope  to 
cqua  1.  The  sun  of  May  and  June  has  been  as  deadly  and 
here ; as  ever  : but  the  former  and  latter  rains,  so  true  is 
the  < »ld  scriptural  expression,  have  been  given  in  their  due 
seas(  n ; have  been  distributed  in  such  gi’adual  succession 
that  the  plant  has  never  been  deprived  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  by  a long  continued  drought,  nor  again  b(‘en  deluged  in 
one  ] light  by  the  sudden  arreai-s  of  a tropical  storm.  On  the 
high  bank  stands  thick  and  yellow  the  early  September 
crop  ; and  all  the  lower  grounds,  where  lies  the  black  rich 
eartl , are  literally  waving  with  a wide  and  unbroken  sea 
of  g:  -een.  The  land  has  at  length  answered  the  wishes  of 
the  ( ultivator  and  he  may  reckon  on  each  bigah  as  yielding 
from  five  and  six  to  nine  and  even  ten  rupees.  From  this 
his  r mt  must  be  paid,  and  that  demand  satisfied,  he  has  to 
retui  n the  money  borrowed  from  the  Mahajan  at  the  rate 
of  or  e rupee  eight  annas,  or  upwards,  for  the  rupee,  that  is, 
at  ih  e rate  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  AVhen  he  has  done  this, 
he  is  free  from  all  claim  whatever ; he  is  clear  of  his  Zemin- 
dar, his  Middleman,  his  Money-lender;  he  is  no  longer 
cogitating  on  joining  the  nearest  band  of  Dakoits  ; he  feels 
and  . ippreciates  the  blessing  of  independence.  But  far  more 
num-  irous  are  the  demands  on  him  who  may  have  shared 
intlm  overflowing  cup  of  the  Planter.  The  gTeat  mans 
great  man  the  Amin,  the  obnoxious  Khalassi,  demand  their 
porti  ms,  and  what  Kyot  can  refuse  them  ? when  each  has 
obtained  his  dues,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  little 
remains  over  and  above.  Contrast  this  with  the  certain  re- 
warc  and  the  few  demands  on  a cultivator  of  rice  lands ; 
and  t will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  the  Ryots  should  prefer 
the  Rice  to  Indigo,  tlie  Mahajan  to  the  Planter.  We  miglit 
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write  page,  more  on  the  above,  but  our  object  ie  to  mve  a 

genma  view  of  the  whole  scheme  without  descending  into 

pa.  ticukrs  whmh  are  fanciful  and  often  isolated  as  exam- 
P es.  The  leading  points  in  the  cultivation  of  Indigo  bv 
advances  may  be  stated  as  follows  : that  from  a varifty  of 
^uses,  some  primary  and  some  incidental,  the  system  is 
h ghly  unpopular  with  the  ryots ; that  in  bad  and  mode" 

< e seasons  it  is  a losing  concern  to  them,  and  in  the  most 
prosperous  no  gain;  that  once  entrapped,  there  is  no 
chance  of  quittance,  and  that  the  cultivaC  of  rice-tokl 

ZIZ  m t “o-  Profitable  to  them 

MeZ  Z Zfl 


rvorrtr  so  unscrupulously  broken  by  the 

’ ih  ' ^ frequently  not  in  writing,  and  entered  into 

the  presence  only  of  interested  parties,  or  th“^t^ 
-d  dependants,  and  are  extremely 


and  creditor  account,  and  we  are  to”lrSv  ’ M “ “■'t  ot  debtor 

cerna  we  should  not  be  very  far  from  thiZu  ™ ten  con- 

vance  for  every  bigah  he  stLs  if  gets  two  rupees  ad 

sowing.  This  of  bourse  is  repaid  to  th  season  tf 

but  still  the  Ryot  has  had  the  enloymentK^^  the  plant  is  cut, 

and  repaid  at  the  interval  of  some  siv  nr  aiVi  + ^ without  interest 

from  Ms  bigah,  say  ten  buSlS  Tie  Ejot  then  gefa 

But  the  Eyot  ujf 

^igah,  and  four  annas  per 
oeer. . , i 

to  pay 

her.  Some  arms  however  insist  on  having  SvfbunSes  for  ^4°  re’s 
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ryot,  rendering  him  a slave  to  the  factory  with  which  he 
ha?  once  engaged,  and  preventing  that  fair  and  open  com- 
pe  ntion,  which  is  the  main-spring  of  commercial  transac- 
ti(  ns.  The  contract,  for  we  will  call  it  so  for  the  sake  of 


' ar  ^ument,  hears  the  ryot  down  and  presses  so  heavily  on 

hi  in  that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  his  fulfilling  it  except 
ui  der  compulsion,  and  he,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  has 
re  course  to  evasions  and  excuses  which  bring  him  into  antago- 
■ ni  mi  with  the  Planter.  And  when  moreover  in  addition 

j to  this,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten, 

I h{  only  takes  the  advances  and  contracts  under  compulsion  ; 

' ai  d that  in  a very  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  cases 

hi  3 object  in  contracting  is  notoriously  fraudulent,  and  he  is 
I ir  capable  of  fulfilling  the  contract,  possibly  not  being  in 

; la  wful  possession  of  a beegah  of  land,  it  is  little  to  be  won- 

1 dt  ii'ed  at  that  the  natives  think  lightly  of  the  dishonesty  of 

bi  eaking  through  such  agreements,  and  employing  all  the 
II  eans  in  their  power  to  evade  the  performance  of  engage- 
n ents  in  every  way  so  disadvantageous  to  the  respectable 
r ’’ots,  and  only  advantageous  to  those  whom  the  Planter 
k lows,  or  ought  to  know,  have  not  the  powder  to  fulfill  their 
contracts,  and  whom,  he  must  have  known,  could  never 
h itend  anjdhing  else  than  to  defraud  him,  or  else  obtain  his 
a jsistance  to  defraud  some  neighbour  of  his  land.  In  many 
fj  >ctories,  not  a single  written  contract  exists,  and  in  some 
t'  lere  are  not  even  accounts  of  the  outstanding  balances  that 
t ley  could  dare  produce  in  a Court  of  Justice  ; yet,  because 
t ley  have  managed  their  concerns  with  a degree  of  loose- 
1 ess  which  nullifies  all  their  transactions  in  a mercantile 
] loint  of  view,  and  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
] iroceed  to  recover  their  debts  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
i hey  complain  that  Government  does  not  dispense  in  their 
J avor  with  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  to  which  all  other 
laerchants  and  dealers  are  subjected. 
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Why  do  they  not  draw  up  their  contracts  accurately  and 
fully,  defining  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  the  land  to 
be  cultivated  is  situated,  the  boundaries  and  area  of  the 
land,  and  the  number  in  the  village  chittah,  the  rate,  price, 
and  dimensions  of  the  bundles  of  indigo  to  be  given  to  the 
factory,  &c. ; at  present  the  Planter  ascertains  the  number 
of  ploughs  possessed  by  each  ryot,  assesses  him  with  the 
cultivation  of  a certain  quantity  of  indigo  land  at  the  rate 
of  2 beegahs  per  plough,  chucks  him  an  advance,  makes  him 
sign  his  name  on  a blank  paper  to  be  filled  up  at  leisure  in 
any  way  the  factory  servants  choose,  and  the  wdiole  question 
of  the  particular  parcel  of  land  to  be  cultivated  is  left  for 
the  subsequent  consideration  and  approval  of  ameens  select- 
ed for  their  unscrupulous  character,  who  naturally  choose 
lands  the  value  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  bribe  paid 
by  the  ryots. 

The  terms  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  never  being  pre- 
viously defined,  the  ryot  is  liable  to  have  30  or  40  ticca 
coolies  at  2 annas  per  diem  sent  to  weed  his  land  at  the 
whim  of  any  ignorant  assistant,  or  voracious  Gomashta, 
whose  demands  have  not  been  satisfactorily  conceded  to. 

It  is  the  stronger  party  who  always  gains  in  the  end  by 
the  looseness  of  an  engagement,  not  the  weaker  ; hence  the 
system  continues.  So  long  as  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
these  loose  contracts  is  considered  by  the  district  authorities 
as  an  excuse,  or  as  a mitigating  circumstance  in  all  cases  of 
oppression  and  forcible  sowings  of  land,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Planters  wiU  care  to  mend  their  system  ; they  gain 
more  by  force  than  they  lose  by  fraud. 

The  greatest  grievance  of  the  ryots  is,  that  they  can  never 
fi*ee  themselves  from  the  claims  made  against  them  for  out- 
standing balances,  and  no  wonder  ! — the  advance  they  re- 
ceive is  scarcely  ever  more  than  covered  by  the  crop  : they 
receive  Rs.  2 per  beegah  as  an  advan9e,  and  the  crop  of  a 
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>i<  egah  of  indigo  is  generally  worth  Rs,  2 ; out  of  this  they 
hi  ,ve  to  pay  for  seed,  for  cultivation,  rent  of  land,  wear  and 
te  ar  of  cattle  and  implements,  loss  of  time,  and  carriage  of 
tl  e plant  to  the  factory;  the  seed  alone  costs  10  annas, 
ai  d the  rent  of  land  probably  Es.  1-4  ; this  leaves  two  annas 
tc  cover  all  the  other  expenses  and  profit : and  the  ryot  is 
called  dishonest,  because  he  falls  into  arrears. 

How  could  he  do  otherwise,  especially  if  it  happens,  as  is 
so  netimes  the  case,  that  he  only  gets  the  piice  of  one-fourth 
of  the  plant  he  sends  to  the  factory,  and  has  to  pay  very 
CO  isiderable  douceurs  annually  to  every  servant  employed 
in  the  concern,  in  default  of  payment  of  which  he  is  locked 
uj  in  a godown,  or  has  a number  of  Hindoostanee  peons 
“put  upon  him”  for  several  days,  during  which  time  he 
ha  3 to  pay  the  factory  2 annas  a day  per  peon,  for  the  pri- 
vil3ge  of  this  escort. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
cu  tivation  of  indigo  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  the 
cu;  se  of  the  country,  and  it  will  never  be  popular  until  it  is 
rei  lunerative,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  oppressive,  so  long 
as  it  is  carried  on  under  advances  given  directly  by  the 
Pli  buter,  the  Planter  being  at  the  same  time  zemindar. 

Throw  up  the  system  of  advances,  and  do  away  with  the 
liu  es  (or  “ goodwill  ” as  they  have  been  facetiously  termed 
though  the  reverse  would  have  been  more  appropriate,) 
ill!  0 which  the  country  has  been  marked  out : let  compe- 
tit  on  raise  the  price  of  indigo  till  it  is  remunerative,  or  else 
let  large  tracts  of  land  be  leased  or  purchased,  as  in  every 
otl  ler  country  but  India  ; and  let  the  factories  be  carried  on 
by  means  of  home  cultivation,  and  then  see  if  the  people 
he  dtate  to  sow.  The  Planters  boast  much  that  large  tracts 
of  hitherto  uncultivated  land  have  been  reclaimed  from 
w£  ste,  since  the  cultivation  of  indigo  became  more  extended, 
bui  we  ajiprehend  that  this  is  only  the  case  where  the 
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neegehar  system  has  been  followed,  and  applies  principally  to 
“ chur”  and  alluvial  lands  : it  is  also  possible  that  the  ryots 
being  compelled  to  give  up  their  good  rice  lands,  have  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  marshes  and  jheels  formerly  hardly 
worth  cultivating.  If  the  natives  once  find  out  that  the 
high  price  of  indigo,  under  a system  of  free  trade,  will  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  grow  it  as  they  do  every  other  crop, 
under  advances  from  the  native  mahajuns,  they  will  do  so  ; 
but  it  will  never  answer  so  long  as  the  planter  himself  press- 
es money  upon  a half  unwilling  ryot,  without  ever  satisfy- 
ing himself  what  parcel  of  land  he  is  advancing  for,  or  even 
whether  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  recipient  of  the  advance. 
At  present  advances  are  made  to  all  who  apply ; advantages 
are  taken  of  their  distress  of  weakness,  or  village  feuds,  to 
tempt  the  ryots  to  enter  into  contracts  ; equal  advances  are 
made  to  the  substantial  and  unsubstantial,  without  enquiry 
or  security  ; and  because  there  are  natives  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  ready  method  of  obtaining  cash,  they  say  that 
many  ryots  come  willingly  to  take  their  advances  but  ulti- 
mately fail  in  their  contracts,  and  they  forthwith  denounce  the 
whole  of  the  ryots  of  Bengal— those  who  have  taken  an  ad- 
vance, with  a palpable  intention  of  defrauding,  as  well  as 
those  upon  whom  it  has  been  forced — as  equally  unscrupu- 
lous, and  then  demand  summary  redress  through  the  crimi- 
nal courts.* — Indian  Field,  July  24,  1858. 

Ho  legislation  can  ever  make  the  present  system  answer 
to  both  parties  ; it  cannot  make  it  profitable  to  the  Planter, 


* The  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  graphic  picture 
given  above  of  the  system  of  advance.  That  this  system  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
Indigo  cultivation,  even  the  Planter’s  organs  acknowledge.  Englishman 
admits  the  unpopularity  of  the  cultivation  to  be  owing  to  the  system  of  con- 
tract, and  the  Eacca  News  (under  its  late  management,  its  present  editor  has 
, uot  yet  publicly  questioned  the  accuracy  of  these  facts)  unable  to  prove  them 
to  be  otherwise,  only  vaguely  denoimced  them  as  without  foiuidation. — 
Cominler. 
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ai  <1  at  the  same  time  guard  against  oppression  of  the  ryots  ; 
fo  f the  nature  of  the  indigo  crop  is  such,  that  it  will  admit 
ol  no  delay  either  in  the  sowing  or  cutting  ; it  must  he  sown 
w lien  the  ground  is  exactly  ready  for  its  reception  ; the  rain 
m ust  have  entered  the  ground  a certain  depth,  neither  more 
n<  ir  less.  The  Planter  cannot  generally  tell  till  the  day  of 
sc  wing,  whether  a ryot  will  sow  or  not ; it  is  then  too  late 
to  apply  to  the  Courts,  unless  the  proceeding  is  very  sum- 
m iry  indeed,  otherwise  too  much  rain  may  have  fallen,  or 
tb  3 land  may  have  dried  again,  and  the  crop  is  lost.  Again, 
in  lands  near  the  rivers,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  crops  on 
tb  e rivers  rising,  at  a moment’s  notice,  when,  as  is  frequent- 
ly done  now,  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  every  caste, 
ag  e and  calling,  is  impressed  for  the  work  ; the  summary  pro- 
ce  .‘dings  therefore,  which  would  alone  benefit  the  Planters, 
wi  »uld  be  an  inevitable  source  of  oppression  to  the  ryots. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  before,  that  it  is  our  firm  convic- 
tic  n that  if  the  ryots  were  assured  and  fully  convinced  that 
th  } sowing  of  indigo  would  hereafter  be  perfectly  optional, 
th  jy  would  sell  all  they  possessed  to  pay  ofi*  their  balances, 
no  b the  expaHe  accounts  of  the  factory,  but  such  bond  Jide 
ba  lances  as  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  would  start 
ag  a.in  in  life  as  free  men  : of  course  without  this  assurance  it 
is  not  likely  they  would  do  so,  as  they  look  upon  these 
ba  lances  not  as  a just  debt,  but  as  an  attempt  at  extortion. 
— Ibid. 


We  presume  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  whole  of  the 
in  ligo  cultivation  is  forced.  The  European  capitalist  ad- 
va  aces  money  and  seed  upon  a contract,  to  receive  the 
pr)duce  of  a defined  quantity  of  land.  The  ryots  fre- 
quently object  to  take  this  advance,  because  it  binds 
th  jm,  in  after  years,  to  the  factory  ; for  this  same  reason 
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the  planter  is  as  anxious  that  they  should  take  advances, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  dispute.  How 
can  a Magistrate  conscientiously  interfere  in  favor  of 
the  planter  in  such  cases  ? When  the  advances  are  taken, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  ryot  does  not  sow  any 
indigo  ; in  this  case  the  planter  imagines  that  he  is  in 
the  position  of  a mortgagee,  and  having  a lien  on  the 
land,  he  imagines  that  he  can  sow  this  land  with  his 
own  ploughs,  and  by  means  of  his  own  servants  ; the 
ryots  complain,  and  here  is  where  the  Planter  and  the 
Magistrate  split.  The  planter  thinks  it  very  hard  that 
the  Magistrate  won’t  help  him  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract,  the  Magistrate  possibly  thinks  it  equally  hard, 
but  finds  that  he  is  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering  fur- 
ther than  preventing  a breach  of  the  peace  ; he  can  only 
refer  the  planter  to  the  Civil  Court ; the  planter  generally 
does  not  care  to  go  into  the  Civil  Court ; he  wants  his 
indigo,  not  the  money,  and  the  amount  is  written  down  in 
the  ryots’  name,  and  the  interest  runs  on  till  the  original 
advance  is  doubled  and  trebled,  and  the  lyot  then  turns 
against  the  factory,  knowing  his  only  chance  is  to  ignore 
the  debt  altogether ; otherwise,  if  he  were  to  sow  indigo, 
on  any  future  occasion,  the  whole  crop  would  be  taken 
to  wipe  off  the  old  score. — Indian  Field,  May  8,  1858. 

Why  “ territorial  influence”*  should  be  necessary  in 
the  purchase  of  indigo  any  more  than  in  the  purchase 

* Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  mysterious  phraseologies  of 
Indigo  Planting,  will  not  fail  to  understand  that  by  this  phrase  is  meant  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  iron  despotism  commonly  ascribed  to  Eastern  Monarchs. 
As  the  Indigo  Planter  is  almost  invariably  the  “ territorial  lord*’  of  the  soil 
which  he  sows  with  indigo  seed,  the  ryots,  as  a social  and  political  necessity,  are 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Where  this  “ influence”  does  not  reside  in  the 
planter,  the  ryot  seeks  the  protection  of  the  zemindar,  and  hence  the  collisions 
which  end  in  bloody  affrays, — Conij^iler, 


I- 
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' o ■ shell-lac,  safflower,  oil  seeds,  bees’  wax,  hides,  or  sugar, 

j V e can’t  understand.  Before  we  go  any  further,  let  our  con- 

* ti  anporary  (Dacca  News)  clear  this  point  up.  Is  it  the  smell  of 

t le  indigo  that  the  ryots  dislike  ? or  does  it  injure  the  eye- 
s gilt  ? or  spoil  the  water  ? or  cause  goitre  ? or  hurt  the 
cittle  ? or  what  ? We  know  that  the  “ seetec”  has  a bad  smell 
after  manufacture,  but  we  know  of  nothing  disagreeable 
a 30ut  the  standing  crop  ; any  ordinary  objection  might 
si  irely  be  got  over  by  paying  a higher  price.  The  Planters 
n ake  ample  profits  to  allow  of  their  paying  liberally 
e rough  to  induce  the  ryots  to  sacrifice  their  prejudices 
t ) their  interests.  The  Planter  pays  the  ryots  200  Rupees 
fi  »r  a quantity  of  plant  which  is  capable  of  producing 
indigo  of  the  value  of  Co.’s  Rs.  1,950.  But  then  we 
f(  rget  the  important  little  items  of  managers’  horses,  and 
C(  »urt  expenses,  &c.,  «fec.,  which  latter  perquisite  we  have 
k iown  to  amount  to  12,000  Rupees  per  annum,  when  not  a 
si  igle  case  has  been  institute  d.  What  must  it  be  where 
tl  e factory  is  involved  in  disputes  ? 

I If  Calcutta  owners  and  agents  choose  to  send  up  unli- 

mited  supplies  of  money  to  their  managers,  and  never 
£u  k a single  question,  or  look  into  a single  account,  they 
n.ust  not  be  astonished  at  hearing  it  said  that  indigo 
c iltivation  is  oppressive.  It  is  aU  very  well  to  say, — 
, “ Why,  we  spent  two  laklis  this  season  at  Zalimabad, 

, ‘ md  three  lakhs  at  Sham  Churnpore  ; do  you  mean  to 

‘ jay  the  people  around  those  factories  must  not  be  bene- 
fi:ed  by  it?”  If,  instead  of  this  “gentlemanlike”  style 
o ‘ owning  factories,  they  were  to  insist  upon  intelligible 
a jcounts  being  kept,  (not  double  entry,)  they  would  find 
tliat,  perhaps,  10,000  Rupees  was  the  utmost  that  had 
gme  into  the  ryots’  hands.  The  factory  servants,  who 
r<  ceive  little  or  no  pay,  are  notoriously,  generally,  the  most 
I ealthy  men  in  the  district. — Indian  Field,  Aug.  21,  1858. 
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The  difficulty  generally  urged  against  such  a scheme  is, 
that  advances  have  to  be  given,  and  the  natives  are  so 
proverbially  dishonest,  that  the  whole  capital  of  a concern 
is  immediately  sunk  in  irrecoverable  advances.  This  we 
deny.  The  whole  system  of  cultivation  in  India  is  one  of 
advances,  and  a native  scarcely  ever  breaks  a voluntary 
engagement ; there  is  hardly  an  acre  under  cultivation  in 
Bengal,  except  under  advances  of  some  sort ; every  ryot  has 
his  mahajun,  and  the  whole  rice,  hemp,  jute  and  tobacco 
crop  is  sown  under  advances  : the  advance  for  jute  is  often 
given  by  mahajuns  living  40  or  50  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  crop  is  grown,  yet  we  never  hear  complaints 
of  the  ryots  breaking  their  engagements  with  their  maha- 
juns, who  have  no  terrors  to  hold  over  their  heads  beyond 
the  civil  courts.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  a Bengallee  is  so 
blind  to  his  own  interests  as  not  to  grow  the  crop  which  will 
give  him  the  greatest  return,  provided  he  felt  assured  that 
he  would  be  able  to  secure  this  return  for  his  own  benefit ; 
and  that  it  would  not  all  be  taken  forcibly  from  him  by  his 
zemindar ; and  we  don’t  think  that  the  antagonism  of  race 
is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  his  selling  his  raw  material  to,  or 
fulfilling  his  engagements  with,  any  individual,  because  he  is 
a European.  So  long  as  he  gets  paid  a full  and  fair  price, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  he  finds  it  his  interest  to 
procure  a surplus  produce,  he  will  set  about  discovering  the 
best  means  of  doing  so.  It  is  here  only  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  interfere  by  providing  means  for  the  cultivator  to 
obtain  access  to  the  neighbouring  seats  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  natives  of  India  are  not  sufficiently  practised 
in  conjoint  action,  to  be  able  to  do  this  for  themselves ; and 
Government  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expected  to  step 
in  and  aid  Indian  Field,  May  22nd,  1858. 


* We  have  given  these  several  statements  of  the  Indian  Field,  on  the  single 
subject  of  “advances”  with  a view  to  show  what  diflerent  minds  writing  on  5ia 
same  question  think  about  it.  The  reader  of  that  interesting  Journal  will  remem- 
ber that,  as  its  editor  once  declared,  the  articles  on  Indigo  cultivation  were  the 
production  of  a knot  of  writers  of  different  professions.— Compiier. 
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Let  us  see  what  the  system  really  is.  W e lay  aside  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  system  generally  is  this.  A lease  for 
a long  term  or  for  perpetuity  is  taken.  A factory  and 
works  are  established  with  money  advanced  by  a Calcutta 
firm  of  merchants.  The  ryots  are  called  on  to  grow  in- 
digo for  the  factory,  each  according  to  his  resources  m 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  quality  and  capacity  of 
the  lands  he  holds,  and  for  that  purpose  are  made  to  take 
advances  of  money  to  be  repaid  in  produce  in  kind  at  a 
price  fixed  at  the  time.  The  lands  to  be  cultivated  and 

their  extent  are  determined  by  agents  of  the  factory.  The 
seed  is  supplied  by  the  factory  to  be  paid  for  by  the  cul- 
tivator. The  cultivation  is  subject  to  more  than  the  usual 
risks  of  cultivation  in  Bengal.  . The  crop  is  raised  and 
carried  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  taken  at  the  original 
valuation.  The  value  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  ryot  s 
account,  which  is  then  adjusted  according  to  the  balance 
struck.  The  business  of  the  factory,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  confined  to  manufacturing  the  raw  produce  into  the 
saleable  drug  and  to  send  it  down  to  Calcutta  for  sale. 

To  the  most  ignorant  reader,  the  facilities  which  such 
a system  affords  for  fraud  and  oppression  would  be  appa- 
rent. It  is  fraud  and  oppression  from  beginning  to  end. 
First,  there  is  the  essential  connection  between  the  factory 
and  the  proprietory  right  over  the  lands  surrounding.  What 
necessity  is  there,  an  honest  enquirer  may  ask,  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  a manufacture,  for  the  manufacturer  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil  on  which  the  raw  produce  is  raised  ? 
Why,  it  is  this.  But  for  the  tremendous  power  which 
the  landed  proprietor  in  Bengal,  specially  if  he  be  a Euro- 
pean, wields  over  his  tenant,  the  ryot  would  not  cultivate 
indigo  at  the  ruinously  low  price  he  is  made  to  do  it.  A 
ryot  who  enters  into  engagements  for  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  on  a fourth  of  the  lands  he  holds  can  scarcely  meet 
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the  losses  consequent  to  such  engagements  with  the  profits 
of  the  remaining  three-fourths.  Again,  there  is  the  whole 
race  of  factory  servants  from  the  dewan  to  the  khalasee 
to  be  propitiated.  No  body  of  men  more  incessantly  ac- 
cuse the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  of  being 
under  the  influence  of  their  amlah.  But  the  last  appointed 
Assistant  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  is  scarcely  more 
helpless  without  his  amlah  than  the  indigo-planter  with- 
out his  dewan  and  gomashta.  And  as  a class,  cutchery 
amlah  are  saints  compared  to  factory  amlah.  Then  there 
is  the  item  of  interest.  The  rate  at  which  debts  owing  by 
a ryot  to  a factory  swell  by  the  accumulation  of  interest 
is  such  as  a pawnbroker  in  town  would  stand  aghast  at. 
It  is  a current  remark  that  a ryot  who  has  once  touched 
factory  money  can  never  be  clear  of  his  obligations  while 
he  lives.  The  ryot,  as  may  well  be  supposed,,  is  not  a first 
rate  accountant,  nor  does  he  keep  books  in  double  entry 
of  his  transactions.  Disputes  about  accounts,  if  carried  a 
little  too  long  or  too  warmly,  may  end  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a course  of  shoe- beating  or  a night’s  lodging  and 
fasting  in  a godown.  All  these  contingencies  taken  toge- 
ther render  the  life  of  the  indigo  planting  ryot  one  of 
intense  suffering  and  abasement.  Impressment  of  labour 
is  a necessary  part  of  the  system  of  indigo-planting  as 
earned  on  in  Bengal.  A shower  of  rain  falls  calling  for  the 
immediate  application  of  the  plough  to  the  moistened  land. 
The  oxen  and  ploughs  and  labourers  of  the  wholp  village 
are  at  once  placed  under  requisition  for  the  service  of  the 
factory  ; wliile  the  lands  cultivated  by  the  ryots  for  other 
produce  on  their  own  account  are  left  to  dry  up  unscratched. 
The  river  is  rising,  and  it  is  necessary  to  reap  the  plant 
on  the  churs ; the  whole  village  must  stop  all  other  work 
to  save  the  threatened  crop.  In  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture too  various  operations  are  carried  on  by  lab>  ur  simi- 
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larly  impressed.  Resistance  is  invariably  productive  of 
such  consequences  as  Dr.  Duff  describes. — Hindoo  Patriot, 
July  mh,  1858. 


i 
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I felt  bound  to  express  my  own  deliberate  conviction,  and 
I feel  bound, — at  any  hazard  of  reproach  and  obloquy, — 
here  to  repeat  it,  that  I have  seen  and  heard  nothing  yet  to 
alter  my  conviction,  that  the  system  of  Indigo  cultivation 
and  manufacture,  as  conducted  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
I am  acquainted  with,  is  “ a forced  system,  and  is  stained 
with  oppression  and  cruelty.”  An  oppression  and  cruelty, 
however,  I will  add  here,  not  by  any  means  always  exer- 
cised by  the  Planters  themselves,  but  sometimes  without 
their  knowledge,  and  often  contrary  to  their  wishes,  but 
still  connected  with  the  system  as  at  present  in  operation  in 
this  country.* — Statements  by  the  Revd.  G.  G.  Cuthhert, 
M.  A. 


* 1 do  not  know  anything  of  the  system  as  it  operates  in  Dacca  and  some 
other  places.  But  there  were  persons  present  at  the  conference  meeting  when 
the  subject  was  liscussed,  who  are  acquainted  with  Dacca ; and  they  did  not 
correct  the  statements  made.  I had  often  heard  that  a better  system  prevails 
in  Tirhoot ; but,  I met,  not  long  ago,  a professional  gentleman,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  resident  in  that  district,  and  knew  both  the  Planters  and  the 
people  well ; and  from  what  he  told  me  I could  not  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  same  evils  which  I was  aware  of  in  the  system  nearer  Calcutta,  prevail 
to  an  equal  extent  in  Tirhoot. — I ought  in  candour  to  add,  that  I have,  still 
more  lately,  conversed  with  a friend  in  the  Civil  Service,  who  was  for  some 
time  stationed  in  that  district,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  Indigo  cultivation 
does  not  press  so  heavily  there  upon  the  ryots  as  in  some  other  places,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  larger  proportion  of  neej  cultivation,  ( i.  e.  cultivation  on  his  own 
account  of  lands  held  on  lease  or  otherwise  by  the  Planter  himself)  that  prevails 
in  those  parts. 

I have  since  then  heard  of  another  who  did  carry  on  Indigo  cultivation,  as 
manager  and  partner,  for  some  quarter  of  a century.  He  is  now  dead;  but  one 
survives  who  knew  all  his  affairs  and  feelings,  and  from  that  person  I learn  that 
the  business  conducted  as  his  religious  principles  obliged  him  to  conduct  it, 
hardy  paid.  And  the  testimony  of  that  surviving  friend  is  that  Indigo  cultivation 
is  to  the  ryot  hard  and  oppressive,  and  to  the  conscientious  and  kind-hearted 
Planter  far  from  profitable. — Revd,  Q,  Q,  Cuthhert, 
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As  to  the  money  circulated  by  means  of  Indigo  cultiva- 
tion ; it  doubtless  is  beneficial  to  all  classes,  to  a certain 
extent.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  though  a good  deal 
may  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  poorer  ryot  in  the 
shape  of  advances  or  wages,  but  little  of  it  ever  finds  its 
way  into  his  pocket — to  use  an  English  phrase.  It  is  ab- 
sorbed, on  one  pretext  or  other,  by  the  various  employes 
of  the  factory,  the  Gomastahs,  Sircars,  Ameens,  Peons, 
&c.,  &c.  These  are  the  men  that  are  enriched,  and  whose 
dwellings  and  persons  display  the  appearance  of  prosperity 
and  comfort  to  a passer  by  like  Mr.  Welby  Jackson.  I 
knew  a Gomastah  in  a factory,  whose  salary  was  a mere 
trifle,  but  who  was  known  to  have  scraped  together  Rs. 
20,000.  I heard  of  another  lately,  whose  pay  was  Rs.  25 
a month,  and  who  was  said  to  have  made,  I think,  RS. 
50,000  out  of  the  concern  in  which  he  was  employed.  I 
could  mention  facts,  did  time  and  space  permit,  illustrative 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  factory  employes  of  every 
sort  fleece  and  grind  the  unfortunate  ryot.  A.  F.  with 
great  simplicity  in  himself,  or  else  presuming  on  still  great- 
er in  his  readers,  teUs  a story  of  his  visiting  a factory  in 
ruins,  and  a number  of  native^  gathering  about  him,  and 
expressing  a desire  to  see  the  factory  restored.  These  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  Chowkedars,  Ameens,  Tagadgirs,  Cooley 
Surdars,  &c.,&c.  of  the  factory.  Of  course  they  desired  its 
revival  ; for  these  are  the  very  men  who  gain  eveiy  thing 
by  it.  They  were  the  Factory  servants,  who  look  upon  the 
factory  and  the  ryots  as  a sort  of  estate,  out  of  which  they 
are  to  squeeze  and  grind  as  much  as  they  can,  and  by  every 
means  in  their  power.* — I hid. 

* And  I can  assure  Mr.  Forlong,  that  it  is  not  Missionaries  only  that  denounce 
this  cruelty.  Stronger  things  than  he  has  yet  had  to  comment  on,  are  said 
by  laymen,  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject.  A friend  of  mine  has 
often  quoted  to  me  the  remark  of  a gentleman  not  undistinguished  in  the  pub- 
lic and  the  literary  world  of  India,  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  Indigo 
affairs,  and  whose  name,  were  I at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would  cany  weight 
with  most  persons,  “That  every  chest  of  Indigo  that  comes  into  the  marM  is 
sfcttned  with  human  hlood.”  This,  I must  own,  is  stronger  language  than  I can 
use  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
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I have  given  in  a previous  reply,  a slight  enumeration 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  ryots  by  their  connection 
with  the  European  planters.  I now  proceed  to  dilate  on  that 
subject.  It  is  a truth,  then  that  a ryot  can  never  get  clear 
of  the  advances  made  him  by  an  Indigo  Planter.  The  rea- 
sons are  as  follows : — A sum  of  three  rupees  four  annas,  or 
thereabout  is,  what  is  entered  against  a ryot  s name,  for 
every  beegali  of  land,  eight  annas  being  for  the  seed,  twelve 
annas  for  dhollaye  or  caniage  expense,  and  two  rupees 
mina,  two  annas  for  dustoiy,  being  the  actual  advance  money. 
Mow  every  beegali  of  land  produces  on  an  average  10  or 
12  bundles  of  plant — which  through  the  conjoint  confeder- 
acy of  the  Gomastah,  Ameen  and  Khalassi,  by  the  operation 
of  pressing  together  the  heads  of  the  plants  with  the  iron 
clTain,  hardly  amounts  to  half  that  number.  The  confe- 
ierates  share  in  the  profits  of  the  surplus.  They  either  give 
t credit  in  the  names  of  false  Assamees,  or  of  those  among  the 
■eal  ones,  who  have  entered  into  their  views,  and  they  then 
ipportion  out  the  proceeds  among  themselves.  Thus,  while 
strangers  share  in  his  property,  he  himself  does  not  receive 
. i particle  of  the  same.  Should  the  ryot  cany  his  complaint 
so  the  sahib,  he  pays  no  regard  to  it,  understanding  that 
she  process  of  pressure  is  for  his  benefit.  They  are  seldom 
. iware,  however,  that  the  amlalis  enter  60  bundles  for  a vat 
n place  of  50,  and  do  whatever  they  choose  in  their  ac- 
counts. Their  belief  that  sometimes  an  advance-holder 

• ‘.ams  money  over  and  above  the  advance  by  the  payment 
< »f  more  plants,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  enter 
: nto  the  sinister  dealings  of  the  amlahs,  receive  credit  in 

• heir  names  for  the  quantity  basely  extorted  from  others, 

: nd  obtain  presumptively  its  price,  whereas  they  refund 
1 he  same  to  the  several  shareholders.  The  ryots,  then,  it 
1 as  been  proved,  never  receive  a release  from  their  advances. 

( )f  the  three  rupees  four  annas,  a rupee  and  four  annas  is  at 
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most  repaid  by  the  plants,  while  the  residue  continues  eter- 
nally to  be  debited  in  their  names.  Thus  this  slender  and  pre- 
carious gain  involves  the  subject  in  a series  of  inconveniences, 
to  say  nothing  more,  which  own  no  prescribable  boundaries 
— the  inconvenience,  namely,  of  appropriating  to  the  planter 
the  best  piece  of  land  in  his  farm — that  of  being  bound  to 
the  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding,  and  completing,  of  that 
particular  portion,  before  he  can  address  himself  to  the  cul- 

■f  tivation  of  his  other  grounds — are  subjects  which  give  him 

¥ 

j cause  for  apprehension  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 

year.  After  all,  it  is  an  acknowledged  truism,  that  the 
ryot  hardly  receives  as  price  for  his  labour  enough  to  pay 
j the  rent  of  that  land.  If  it  be  asked,  why,  under  such 

^ circumstances  does  the  ryot  agree  to  receive  advances,  or 

having  once  received  them,  why  does  he  not  often  at  the 

' expiration  of  his  agreement,  pay  over  into  the  Judge’s 

Court  his  debts  to  the  planters,  as  required  by  the  provision 
of  Section  5 of  Regulation  5 of  1 830,  the  reason  is  obvious. 
He  cannot  take  such  a step  without  exciting  the  indignation 
of  the  planter,  who,  if  defeated  in  other  attempts  at  re- 
I venge,  takes  opportunity  by  night  to  drive  into  his  own 

\ ground  the  ryot’s  cattle,  to  seize  and  confine  them  on  that 

^ pretence.  He  further  induces  or  compels  the  landholder, 

' by  the  exercise  of  every  imaginable  art  and  expedience,  to 

^ farm  out  those  lands  to  him  that  he  may  take  away  the  last 

j straw  from  the  poor  refractory  ryot.  An  instance  of  this 

I was  lately  found  in  a Pergunnah  of  the  late  Koomar 

^ Kishenauth  Roy  Bahadoor.  The  ryots  wearied  with  the 

i rapacity  of  the  Indigo  planters,  petitioned  the  Rajah  and 

^ ' were  ordered  to  deposit  their  respective  debts  in  the  judge 

of  Nuddia  s Court ; those  incapable  of  doing  so  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Rajah  with  the  amomit.  They  were  further 
interdicted  to  grow  Indigo  any  more,  and  the  expenses  incur- 
able by  suits  and  affrays,  which  such  determination  must  inevi- 
tably entail  on  the  ryots,  were  promised  to  be  defi’ayed  by 
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the  Rajah.  The  ryots  acted  accordingly,. and  carried  on  for 
two  years  a continued  warfare  with  the  planters,  who,  des- 
pairing of  an  easy  success  this  way  resolved  on  obtaining 
an  ijarah  of  the  Pergunnah,  and  although  baffled  in  that  re- 
quest, petitioned  anew  for  a Putni  of  the  same,  with  a large 
offer  of  Poll.  The  amlahs  of  the  Rajah  now  expostulated 
with  him  o:i  the  prepossession  which  an  Istemrari  ijarah 
must  excite  in  favor  of  the  ryots,  and  on  the  profitable 
nature  of  the  offer.  The  zemindar  was  forthwith  induced 
to  transfer  the  place  to  the  planters,  who  now  riot  and 
revel  there  at  will,  and  exhaust  their  most  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  the  vexation— yea,  extirpation — of  the  now 
unopposing  and  helpless  ryot.  Thus  there  does  not  exist 
actually  a safety-valve  from  the  t3rranies  of  the  Indigo 
planter  of  which  this  connection  is  the  fruitful  source.  In 

short,  while  Government  has  invested  each  functionary the 

Collector,  the  Judge,  the  Magistrate,  and  the  Zemindar,  with 
separate  and  distinct  powers  so  that  one  cannot  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  of  the  other,  the  Indigo  planter  alone 
has  engrossed  all  the  diversified  powers  belonging  to  those 
several  authorities.  In  subjugating  the  ryot,  seizing  on  his 
goods  and  increasing  the  rate  of  rent,  he  is  an  actual 
Zemindar.  In  issuing  process  of  Dustuck,  or  ordering 
imprisonment,  a full  and  perfect  Collector,  in  levying 
mulcts  on  pretence  of  spoliation  by  cattle,  or  in  com- 
peUing  to  grow  Indigo,  no  ways  inferior  to  a regularly 
appointed  magistrate— and  in  taking  formal  possession  of 
the  com  or  lands  of  others,  he  exercises  all  the  exalted 
dominion  of  a zillah  judge,  without  his  responsibilities.  If 
inconvenience  is  sometimes  experienced  from  the  exercise  of 
power  by  any  one  of  those  regularly  constituted  authorities, 
magine  the  amount  of  desolation  wrought  by  an  irres- 
Donsible  and  selfish  agent,  wielding  the  powers  of  aU  with- 
)ut  one  thought  of  mercy.— i^rom  answers  to  questions 
'ssv^d  by  the  Bengal  British  India  Society  in  1845. 
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The  planting  of  Indigo,  in  the  districts  of  Nuddea, 
Jessore  and  Pubna,  is  a protected  system,  where  indivi- 
duals profit  by  the  poverty  and  misery  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

In  these  districts,  the  planters  invariably  try  to  obtain 
zemindary  rights,  by  either  pm'chasing  or  leasing  estates. 
These  obtained,  they  are  the  feudal  lords  of  the  ryots  and 
their  lands.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on 
such  estates  the  abovementioned  evils  are  aggravated  rather 
than  diminished.  If  the  planter  enjoys  the  friendship  of 
the  Civil  Servants,  he  can  oppress,  imprison  and  ill-treat  the 
ryots  with  impunity.  By  some  planters'  orders,  villages 
have  been  plundered  and  burned,  and  individuals  killed. 

The  planter  holding  a talook,  considers  himself  entitled, 
by  his  zemindary  rights,  to  force  every  ryot  to  sow  indigo 
on  any  of  his  lands,  and  to  any  amount.  The  ryots  consider 
it  cruelly  unjust,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  cultivate 
on  land,  for  which  they  themselves  pay  the  rent,  a crop 
which  yields  them  no  return,  and  thus  merely  to  labour  for 
those  with  whom  might  is  right ; they  must  do  this  some- 
times on  land,  which  belongs  to  other  zemindars,  who  refuse 
to  lease  it  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  ryots  who 
dares  to  refuse  meets  with  severe  punishment ; and  the 
zemindar  is  frequently  ruined  by  either  lawsuits  or  affrays. 

In  order  to  have  a legal  hold  on  the  ryots,  advances  are 
made  to  them,  but  on  most  they  have  to  be  forced.  If  once 
in  the  factory-book,  there  is  no  chance  for  a ryot  to  get  out 
of  it  agaiu  ; for  a constant  balance  is  kept  against  him,  so 
that  even  an  appeal  to  the  law  would  not  liberate  liim.  I 
know  instances  where  ryots  went  with  the  money  in  their 
hands  to  pay  their  balances,  but  their  offers  were  refused. 

Indigo,  in  lower  Bengal,  does  not  pay  the  ryot,  and  is  a 
forced  cultivation.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  money 
advanced,  or  otherwise  allowed  for  indigo,  barely  covers  the 
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expense  of  cultivation  t6  the  ryot.  Be  the  produce  ever  so 
good,  the  planter's  servants  always  manage  to  divide  the 
profit  among  themselves,  and  the  only  loser  is  the  defenceless 
ryot. 

The  best  land  is  selected  for  indigo  ; frequently  the  ryots 
bribe  the  servants  to  substitute  inferior  land.  If  the  cultiva- 
tion paid  them,  no  such  intrigue  would  be  required,  for  they 
are  wide  awake  to  their  own  interests ; but  the  indigo  not 
procuring  them  even  the  salt  for  their  rice,  they  are  compelled 
to  look  out  for  their  subsistence  from  the  other  crops  they  cul- 
tivate. On  these  alone  they  can  rely,  and  it  is  their  interest 
to  retain  their  best  lands  for  them.  If  the  rice  crop  fails,  the 
misery  is  indescribable.  In  many  parts  they  have  to  culti- 
vate half  their  land  for  indigo,  yet  it  would  be  hopeless  for 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  out-turn,  in  case  the  rice  should  fail. 
In  bad  rice-seasons,  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  mah^jan, 
or  moneylender  who  exacts  no  less  than  from  SO  to  75  per 
cent.  Even  the  richest  harvest  will  scarcely  cover  the  debt 
accumulating  by  compound  interest,  and  the  poor  fellow  is 
hunted  by  the  mahajan  in  the  MoonsilFs  court,  and  oppress- 
ed by  the  indigo  cultivator,  and  by  these  two  evils  he  is  fre- 
quently crushed. 

In  many  localities  they  complain  also  of  unfair  measure- 
ment, both  of  the  land  and  its  produce.  This  gi-eatly  aggra- 
vates the  evil.  If  a piece  of  land  measures  six  beeghas,  the 
ryot  has  to  pay  six  rupees  rent  for  it ; but  by  the  indigo 
measurer  it  is  but  three  or  four  beeghas.  The  ryot  looses 
therefore  in  two  or  three  ways.  He  has  to  pay  the  full  rent, 
whilst  he  receives  a smaller  advance  for  indigo,  that  is,  only 
6 or  8 Ks.  instead  of  12  ; and  the  land  for  his  own  crops  is 
greatly  curtailed ; for  the  planter  asks,  ‘ How  many  beeghas 
does  he  cultivate  ?’  Answer : Twenty.  ‘ Let  him  sow  six 
beeghas  of  indigo.’  These  nominally  six  beeghas,  however, 
are  equal  to  ten,  so  that  half  his  cultivated  land  is  gone. 
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For  these  ten  beeghas  he  must  toil  in  ploughing,  sowing, 
weeding,  cutting  and  carrying  the  produce  to  the  factory, 
and  at  the  very  best,  his  return  is  but  a fraction. 

Besides  this,  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  reaping  the  in- 
digo and  rice  almost  invariably  coincide.  The  ryot  of  course 
neglects  that  crop  which  yields  him  least,  and  never  attends 
to  indigo,  imless  he  is  forced.  But  not  unfrequently  he  loses 
the  proper  season  for  his  own  crops,  whilst  he  is  forcibly 
kept,  with  bitter  feelings,  in  the  indigo  fields,  and  thus  he 
becomes  a double  loser. 

Besides  these  evils,  I might  mention  that  jnost  of  the  fiic- 
tory  expenses  fall  upon  the  ryots,  that  the  servants  oppress 
and  exact  without  mercy,  and  so  on : but  this  may  suffice 
to  show,  that  the  helpless  and  oppressed  condition  of  the 
ryots  calls  loudly  for  sympathy  from  the  philanthropist, 
and  for  justice  from  the  Government. — Revd.  F.  Schurr. 


Being  surrounded  by  Indigo  Planters  in  this  Zillah,  the 
ryots  of  each  village  are  forced  to  take  advances  ; if  a ryot 
refuses,  lattials  are  sent,  numberless  as  locusts,  and  his  cat- 
tle are  impounded  and  carried  to  the  factory,  or  the  factory’s 
ploughs  are  sent,  and  the  ryot’s  recently  sown  rice  is  plough- 
ed up,  and  indigo  sown  by  force ; from  fear  of  this,  the 
lyots  rather  yield  to  the  evil,  and  take  the  advances,  though 
with  reluctance.  When  advances  are  made,  the  ryots  re- 
ceive two  rupees  per  beegah,  but  from  the  time  of  leaving 
the  factory,  to  cutting  the  crop  and  carrying  it  to  the  vats, 
there  is  nothing  but  giving  salamis  and  bribes,  and  thus  all 
the  money  goes  away.  For  to  the  Dewan  eight  annas  have 
to  be  given  for  salami ; to  the  Ameen  and  Dagiddar  eight 
annas  each ; to  the  ticcah  Dagiddar  four  annas ; and  at  the 
manufacturing  time  some  eight  annas  must  be  given  to  the 
various  servants.  Besides  this,  if  a buUock  strays  into  the 


! 
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indigo,  the  ryot  has  with  folded  hands  to  pay  a fine  accord-  - 
ing  to  their  wishes.  If  the  ryot  does  not  submit  to  all  this, 
he  cannot  cultivate  any  land  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
nor  can  he  remain  in  his  native  place,  but  must  flee  from 
village  to  village. 

Even  when  there  is  a full  crop  on  the  land,  for  which  the 
advance  was  made,  the  amlahs,  at  the  time  of  the  accounts 
being  made  up,  manage  to  pay  only  a fourth  part  of  what  is 
due  ; consequently  the  advance  not  being  balanced,  the  ryot 
has  to  sow  again  each  successive  year  for  the  debt  carried 
against  him,  and  he  has  to  sell  other  crops  or  produce,  in 
order  to  pay  the  rent  for  this  very  indigo  ground,  other- 
wise he  will  be  beaten  to  death ; besides  all  the  labour  of 
the  ryots  for  indigo  is  lost-labour.  It  is  owing  to  this  op- 
pression and  fruitless  labour,  that  the  ryots  are  so  very 
poor.  We  know  to  a certainty,  that  for  the  fertility  of  the 
ground,  and  the  industry  of  the  peasantry  in  Bengal,  the 
latter  could  rise  to  opulence,  if  no  one  deprived  them  of  the 
fruit  of  their  labour ; and  they  could  with  ease  pay  the 
government  taxes. 

Besides  this,  the  planters  have  also  thousands  of  beegahs 
of  Nij  dbdd,  (i.  e.  their  own  cultivation)  within  the  borders 
of  each  factory.  For  cultivating  this,  they  send  lattials  to 
each  village,  and  bring  the  ryots  with  their  ploughs  and 
bidlocks  there  without  paying  them  ; in  hke  manner  they 
force  them  to  house  the  indigo  without  due  remuneration. 

If  a poor  man  refuses,  either  because  he  has  to  attend  to 
his  own  work,  or  because  he  has  nothing  to  eat,  unless  he 
gets  his  day  s hire,  he  is  shamefully  abused  and  beaten  and 
forced  to  go.  Coming  home  at  night,  nothing  remains  for 
him  and  his  starving  family  but  lamentation,  because 
without  his  daily  wages  they  cannot  live. — Ibid 
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The  Rev.  C.  H.  Blumhardt  of  Krishnaghur  has  seen 
much  of  the  working  of  the  system.  The  ryot  is  always 
the  loser.  Generally  he  has  two  kinds  of  fields,  rice  and 
indigo.  Even  if  he  cultivate  the  rice  first,  he  is  no  gainer. 
When  the  season  comes,  he  must  produce  a certain  number 
j ; of  bundles  of  indigo.  If  he  brings  too  few,  the  planter 

loses  nothing  ; but  the  ryot  does,  as  he  is  paid  accordingly. 
In  favourable  seasons  the  underlings  get  his  profits : in  a 
bad  season  the  ryot  does  not  get  paid  his  expenses.  There 
is  much  oppression  by  planters  in  seizing  their  ploughs  and 
1 bullocks.  Facts  are  facts.  Some  time  ago  a complaint  was 

\ made  to  him  of  a false  measurement  of  the  land  in  a village 

about  ten  miles  from  Krishnaghur.  The  ryots  said  they 
could  not  remain  in  the  village.  Mr.  B.  went  and  spoke  to 
the  man  in  whose  hands  the  land  was,  and  said  that  if  the 
evil  was  not  remedied,  he  must  complain  to  the  J udge.  The 
man  then  imprisoned  several  people  for  complaining  to  the 
missionary.  Three  times  he  had  to  see  him  ; but  ultimately 
he  allowed  the  proper  measurement.  He  could  mention 
many  facts.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  planters  are  generally 
1 very  kind  and  hospitable  ; but  they  cannot  shut  their  eyes 

] to  the  enormities  that  are  practised  under  the  system. — 

I Report  of  the  Missionary  Conference  of  1855. 


PLANTER’S  OPPRESSION— ILLUSTRATIONS. 


As  to  getting  up  false  cases  and  concealing  real  ones,  if  we 

i| 

I » are  to  furnish  actual  facts,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  publish 

: pamphlets,  for  no  newspaper  could  hold  a tithe  of  those  even 

i known  to  ourselves.  We  give  a few  ordinary  cases  which 

1 are  on  actual  record  ; — 


A Planter  and  a Zemindar  quan-el,  the  ryots  side  with  the 
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Planter,  the  dead  body  of  a boy  is  obtained,  and  the  throat 
cut.  The  body  is  taken  into  the  house  of  a Mussulman 
ryot,  and  the  zemindar’s  naib  charged  with  the  murder. 
Plenty  of  evidence  is  produced,  and  the  murder  appa- 
rently fully  proved,  but,  fortunately  for  the  naib,  a jpost- 
Tnortem  exammation  is  held ; the  doctor  finds  that  the 
rent  has  been  inflicted  some  time  after  death ; and  the 
body  claimed  by  these  false  Mahomedan  parents  proves 
to  be  that  of  a Hindoo  ! ! ! 

Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  B.  quarrel  about  some  land ; as  usual 
lattials  are  entertained,  and  a fight  ensues : one  of  Mr. 
S.  s followers  is  killed,  and  his  parents  lodge  a complaint 
at  the  thannah,  charging  Mr.  B.’s  man  with  the  murder ; 
upon  which  Mr.  B.  brings  forward  some  of  his  ryots,  who^ 
claim  the  body  as  being  that  of  their  son,  a follower  of 
Mr.  B.,  and  charge  Mr.  S.’s  men  with  the  murder ; thus 
two  sets  of  parents  claim  the  body. 

Take  a very  modern  instance  of  the  great  respect  the 
settlers  have  for  the  law,  and  see  what  fair  claims  they 
have  to  be  treated  as  men  of  their  class  and  influence 
would  be  treated  at  home. 

Two  interlopers  quarrel  about  a road;  the  Magistrate 
goes  to  the  spot,  is  taken  ill,  and  has  to  adjourn  the  case 
for  a day ; he  goes  home  to  his  house,  which  is  not  very 
distant.  The  evidence  of  the  most  important  witness  on 
one  side  has  not  been  taken ; his  employer  being  afraid 
that  he  will  be  tampered  with,  takes  him  in  his  own 
The  opposite  party,  however,  lay  wait  for  him  with 
a,  gang  of  budmashes,  and  attack  the  buggy  with  sticks 
and  stones,  and  attempt  to  carry  off  the  witness.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  bowie  knives  were  used  or  not,  or  whe- 
ther the  interlopers  tried  to  gouge  one  another’s  eyes  out, 
but  the  whole  scene  savors  rather  of  California  than  of  India, 
^hat  can  the  natives  say  and  think  of  such  conduct  ? Does 
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it  tend  to  raise  the  European  in  their  eyes  ? What  does 
the  European  say  on  hearing  of  such  a scene  ? Why,  he  says, 
“ good  God  ! what  a police,  what  a magistracy,  fancy  such 
a thing  happening  in  England.”  From  which  we  assume, 
that  they  consider  it  necessary  to  have  a couple  of  police 
peons  and  a Magistrate  to  follow  every  European  in  the 
country,  and  see  that  he  does  not  set  to  with  every  brother 
Britisher  he  meets  on  the  road.  Suppose  Colvin  Cowie  could 
not  pass  Jardine  Skinner  in  a buggy  without  trying  to  take 
his  wheels  off, — what  good  could  the  Calcutta  police  do, 
even  with  Blessington  X.  at  their  head. 

We  are  surprised  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
deny  that  perjury,  corruption,  or  concealment  of  crime  is 
general.  If  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Englishman 
are  to  be  believed  one  way,  they  must  be  believed  the  other 
way ; and  a Planter  lately  informed  the  public,  tlirough 
those  columns,  that  the  only  Christians  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  were  a few  men  in  the  capacity  of  professional  and 
salaried  perjurers.  We  know  that  in  half  the  factories  of 
Bengal  men  are  kept  and  entered  in  the  accounts  as  profes- 
sional witnesses.  That  concealment  of  crime  is  connived  at 
by  European  zemindars,  is  proved  by  the  admissions  of  an 
editor  himself,  who,  moreover,  as  a Landholder,  is  required 
by  the  Regulations,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  give  every  in- 
formation of  crime  in  his  power  : he  boasted  how  a woman 
had  died  from  attempts  to  procure  abortion,  (the  cause  of 
death  of  a large  proportion  of  the  young  women  of  Bengal,) 
and  how  he  was  cognizant  of  the  bribing  of  the  police  with 
eighty-nine  rupees,  to  report  the  case  as  one  of  cholera. 
The  editor  excuses  himself  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  all 
that  was  necessaiy  ; he  reported  the  death  as  one  of  suspi- 
cion ; but  what  was  the  use  of  this  if  he  allowed  his  people 
to  give  false  evidence  and  bribe  the  mohurrir  to  make  a 
false  report  to  save  the  “ zemindar  annoyance”  ! and  to  save 
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tlie  parties  who  administered  the  di’ugs  for  the  pm-pose  of 
causing  abortion,  from  a just  punishment.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  it  was  to  save  them  from  torture  ; the  police  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  torture  on  that  state.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  months  hence  the  ryots  of  this  village  refus- 
ed to  sow  Indigo,  this  conscientious  landholder  would  bring 
the  case  of  concealment  to  the  notice  of  the  Magistrate  ; and 
be  astounded  if  the  Magistrate  thought  it  rather  a suspici- 
ous circumstance  that  he  had  only  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  crime  after  a quarrel  with  the  villagers.— 

Field,  August  ^\st,  1858. 


Extract  from  a letter  from  the  Magistrate  of  Mymensing, 

to  the  address  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  No.  1 5, 

dated  Qth  March,  1847. 

Para.  2nd.— From  M 1 proceeded  to  Thannah  G 

where  I remained  encamped  for  a week,  holding  cutchen^ 
every  day.  I there  disposed  of  a good  many  cases,  but  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  a charge  against 

the  factory  servants  of  Messrs.  A and  B , of  having 

forcibly  carried  off  and  imprisoned  one  G , a respectable 

talookdar,  and  several  others,  all  of  whom  were  missing.  It 

appears  they  formerly  sowed  the  lands  of  G but  their  • 

lease  being  out,  he  refused  to  renew  it ; and,  moreover, 
complained  against  the  factory  people  in  the  fouzdaree  court, 
where  they  were  punished.  They  therefore  watched  their 
opportunity,  and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  when  he  was 
passing  J s factory  in  a boat  with  several  other  persons 

on  his  way  to  M , the  factory  servants  stopped  the  boat, 

dragged  them  out  of  it,  and  passed  them  along  at  night 
from  factory  to  factory,  detaining  them  some  days  at  each. 


This  was  narrated  by  three  of  the  party  who  made  their 

escape  near  N , beyond  which  there  were  no  traces  of 

the  rest.  The  charge  was  strongly  denied  by  the  accused, 

as  also  by  Mr.  C to  whose  division  J 's  factory 

belongs ; but  I heard  afterwards  that  this  G and  some 

♦ others  were  discovered  in  a boat  at  D , under  charge 

of  burkundauzes  of  Mr.  A , who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 

power,  had  sentenced  them  to  be  transported  to  the  south- 

I eastern  coast.  These  people  were  released  by  Mr.  D 

i who  communicated  with  me  on  the  subject.  No  expense 

has  been  spared  to  quash  the  case,  and  I received  razeena- 
mah  from  the  captives  sent  by  dak  from  Dacca  through  Mr. 

A 's  mooktear.  These  I of  course  rejected,  and  having 

requested  Mr.  D to  forward  to  this  cqurt  both  the 

captives  and  their  guard,  hope  to  strike  a blow  which  will 
* prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  outrages  in  future.  I con- 

sider the  case  a most  disgraceful  one,  particularly  as  Messrs. 
A and  B , for  their  own  exculpation,  got  up  a coun- 
tercharge of  this  G having  robbed  them  and  fled,  which 

it  is  now  manifest  was  false,  and  supported  by  perjured 
witnesses. 


Copy  of  a letter  from  the  Magistrate  of  Dacca,  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  No.  20,  dated 
\hth  March,  1847. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  No.  495,  of  the  11th  instant,  and  beg  in  reply  to 

narrate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  release  of  G 

and  others  was  effected  as  follows  : — 

Early  on  the  19th  ultimo,  as  Mr.  E , the  acting  collec- 

tor, was  crossing  the  Booreegunga,  where  I had  preceded 
him,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  bank,  a man  cast 

himself  from  a boat  proceeding  up  the  river,  calling  out 
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dohye,  and  begging  protection  from  the  ill-treatment  he  was 
undergoing ; upon  which  that  gentleman  directed  his 
servants  to  enquire  what  was  the  matter,  and  detain  the 
boat  with  its  inmates,  until  his  return,  which  took  place  in 
my  company.  Shortly  afterwards,  suspecting  that  some 
illegal  proceedings  would  meet  disclosure,  I had  all  the  par- 
ties crossed  to  D in  a guard  boat,  and  sent  a man  I could 

trust  to  glean  privately  what  were  the  bearings  of  the  case  : 
he  was  unable  however  to  elicit  much.  In  the  afternoon  of 

the  same  day  I sent  for  G to  my  own  residence,  where, 

after  some  hesitation,  he  deposed  that,  during  the  past  year, 

the  factory  servants  of  Mr.  A had  forcibly  and  against 

his  will  held  a portion  of  his  (the  defendant’s)  talookdaree 

land  in  indigo  cultivation,  and  on  two  of  his  ryots,  K 

and  N , opposing  such  appropriation,  they  had  been 

assaulted  and  wounded  by  the  said  factory  people,  who  were 
subsequently  punished  on  complaint  made  to,  and  case  insti- 
tuted against  them  before  the  magistrate  of  M . On  the 

4th  January,  as  G , K , I and  J , with 

A and  B , were  passing  in  a boat,  rowed  by  four 

mullas,  near  D J factory,  on  their  way  to  M for 

payment  of  government  revenue  and  registry  of  some  deeds, 
fifty  to  sixty  burkundauzes,  lattials,  under  the  direction  of 

P and  M , dependants  of  Mi-.  D , and  Mr. 

A ’s  assistant  at  the  said  factory,  seized  upon  the  whole 

party,  and  the  four  first-named  were  conveyed  on  an  ele- 
phant to  L , D and  M factory,  thence  by  boat 

to  D , and  thence  again  on  an  elephant  to  B factoiy, 

where  they  were  bound,  koondahs  put  upon  their  legs,  and 

detained  eighteen  days.  They,  were  then  removed  to  S 

and  D factory,  in  the  Tipperah  District,  and  were  in 

progress  to  C factory,  in  this  jurisdiction,  under  a guard 

of  burkundauzes,  where  they  were  fortunately  rescued  fi-om 
further  durance  and  ill-treatment. 


\ 
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Having  passed  a Bengalee  proceeding  to  the  nazir  for  the 
retention,  in  strict  custody,  of  the  defendants  taken,  I for- 
warded a roobkaree  to  Mr.  F , requesting  information 

whether  any  complaint  relating  to  these  matters  had  been 
preferred  in  his  district.  In  the  meanwhile  I wrote  a 

private  note  to  Mr.  G , whose  dependants  the  plaintiffs 

are  (inasmuch  as  the  talook  held  by  G is  part  of  an 

estate  under  Mr.  G ’s  management),  desiring  that  he 

would  secure  me  their  attendance,  in  case  they  should  be 
further  required,  to  which  that  gentleman  readily  assented. 
I may  also  mention  that  an  endeavor  was  made  to  quash 
further  proceedings  by  presentation  of  a razeenamah,  which 
I at  once  rejected,  and  another  roobkaree  was  also  written 

to  M , requesting  to  know  what  sentence  had  been 

passed  on  the  defendants  in  this  case,  as  I fully  intended  to 
report  the  whole  matter  to  yourself,  whenever  replies  to  the 
above  roobkaree  had  placed  me  in  possession  of  all  its  merits. 

On  the  receipt  of  a request  from  the  magistrate  of  M 

for  the  transmission  of  the  defendants,  the  whole  were  for- 
warded under  a proper  guard,  excepting  G , who  was 

then  sick  in  hospital ; but  being  now  recovered,  has  been 
also  forwarded  this  day. 

A case  of  such  oppressive  tyranny  requires  no  comment. 
I am  happy  to  have  been  instrumental  in  its  discovery,  and 
trust  the  perpetrators  will  receive  their  deserts.  But  I 
deferentially  beg  to  remark  that  I do  not  consider  a distinct 
charge  is  preferable  in  this  district,  as  the  outrage  originated 

in  M , and  the  transmission  from  the  T factories  to 

the  C factories,  during  which  the  release  took  place,  was 

but  a brief  continuance  of  the  false  imprisonment  commenc- 
ed some  time  previous  in  another  zillah.  Should  you  how- 
ever think  otherwise,  I shall  not  fail  to  adopt  the  most 
stringent  measures  for  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice. 


1 
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Copy  of  a letter  from  the  Magistrate  of  Furreedpore,  to  the 

address  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  dated  30iA 

October,  1848. 

SiK, — In  continuation  of  my  letter  No.  408,  of  -the  28th 
September  last,  I have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  the  case 
of  T versus  M*  — , A , and  others,  I have  sentenc- 
ed Mr.  A to  pay  a fine  of  500  rupees,  or  in  default  of 

its  realization  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  month  in  the  jail  at 
F 

The  bulk  of  his  subordinates  I acquit. 

N and  T , two  men  who  had  absconded  in  a case 

of  culpable  homicide,  were  employed  by  Mr.  A ^s  people 

in  kidnapping  the  brother  of  K N I have  succeed- 

ed in  arresting ; and  in  the  original  case  he  has  just  been 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment ; and  I shall  demand 

the  delivery  of  T from  Mr.  A most  peremptorily, 

and  caU  upon  that  gentleman  for  his  reason  for  employing 
such  parties ; he  being  a zemindar,  talookdar  and  farmer. 

Mr.  A- I shall  also  hold  responsible.  The  characters  of 

the  employes  are  best  known  or  understood  fi:om  the  parties 
they  employ. 

Mr.  A proceeded  to  D with  K , before  releas- 
ing him,  when  the  prisoner  had  interviews  with  Mr.  A , 

and  arrangements  were^entered  into,  purporting  that  Mr. 

A 's  people  were  no  longer  to  interfere  with  the  plaintiflTs’ 

julkers,  and  the  plaintifis  were  to  give  in  a dusturburdaree 

— Whence  Mr.  A 's  complicity  to  the  illegal  imprisonment 

of  K , and  his  punishment  by  me. 

The  note  addressed  by  Mr.  A to  the  manjees  and 

others  of  the  julkers,  consequent  upon  this  D 's  conver- 
sation signed  by  Mr.  A is  appended  to  the  record,  and  a 

very  sufficient  corroboration  it  is  of  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution. 
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Instances  of  gross  oppression  similar  to  the  above  have 
been,  in  the  course  of  the  present  trial,  and  though  actually 
irrelevant  to  the  particular  case,  do  show  that  such  proceed- 
ings are  habitual  and  customary ; and  I asked  Mr.  A s 
mooktear,  whose  plea  was  that  his  client  knows  nothing 
about  these  outrages,  if  he  could  mention  a single  ’ instance 

' in  which  he  could  show  Mr.  A 's  disavowal  and  dis- 

approbation  of  them,  by  the  dismissal  from  his  service  of 

I parties  found  guilty  of  them,  which  he  was  unable  to  do. 

Mr.  A has  difficulties.  He  has  the  violent  and  the 

fraudulent  for  his  neighbours — an  Indian  fashion,  it  may  be 
in  some  sort  dehellare  superbos,  and  for  such  proceedings 
perhaps  something  might  even  be  said  in  extenuation,  if  the 
pracere  subjectis  also  appeared  occasionally ; but  the  abduc- 
^ tion  of  small  talookdars  and  their  incarceration,  which  is 

I * the  same,  does  evidence  a system  which  ought  to  be  held  in 

’ abhorrence,  and  the  parties  themselves  brought  to  condign 

punishment. 


Copy  of  a letter  from  the  Magistrate  of  Furreedpore,  to  the 
address  of  the  Superintendent  of  police,  dated  the 
November,  1848. 

— I have  now  the  honor  to  forward  for  your  consider- 
ation a copy  of  the  roobkaree  of  the  deputy  magistrate,  in 

the  case  of  an  attack  made  by  Mr.  A 's  people  in  the 

village  C . 

In  this  case  S and  0 were  shot,  the  former  had 

twelve  shots  on  him,  the  latter  three,  and  P , T 

M , B , K , and  I——  were  wounded  and  carried 

off. 

In  this  case  a razeenamah  was  given  and  accepted  by  Mr. 
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B ) on  the  9th  April  1846,  at  which  time  the  parties 

named  in  the  above  para,  were  actually  in  the  custody  of 

Mr.  A ’s  people,  and  therefore  no  parties  to  the  razee- 

namah  ; or  if  set  at  liberty,  as  the  mooktear  states,  it  was 
only  on  condition  of  the  razeenamah  being  given  in  : the 
practice  so  repeatedly  brought  to  notice  by  me  as  systematic 
in  Mr.  A ^s  management. 

It  is  gross  outrages  such  as  these  passing  unpunished,  that 
are  so  fatal  to  the  character  of  our  administration. 

I have  directed  the  Deputy  Magistrate  to  take  the  depo- 
sition of  the  men  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Mr.  C 's 

people,  and  who  had  been  no  parties  to  this  razeenamah, 
and  as  there  is  in  the  record  evidence  to  implicate  Mr. 

C as  personally  present  at  this  gross  outrage,  I do  trust 

that  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Government,  if  necessary, 
the  ca«e  may  be  carried  on,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
abovementioned  and  illegal  durance,  and  the  extortion 
thereby  of  a razeenamah. 

To  crown  the  whole,  the  paper  on  which  the  rezeenamah 
is  given,  is  actually  purchased  by  one  of  the  defendants. 

After  a case  of  this  nature  passing  with  impunity,  the 
people  have  found  utter  silence  preferable  to  any  attempt  to 
obtain  justice  in  the  criminal  court. — Indian  Field,  Septem- 
ber U,  1858. 


There  is  an  Indigo  factory  on  the  Matabhanga  river  within 
six  miles  of  Kishnagurh,  the  capital  of  the'^Nuddeah  district. 
It  belongs  to  a gentleman  now  absent  from  the  country, 
and  is  managed  by  his  son,  a young  man  under  thirty.  The 
factory,  as  usual,  has  talookdaree  lands  attached  to  it. 
This  young  gentleman  has  already  matured  himself  in  all 
the  tactics  of  Zemindaree  and  planting  life  in  mufussil 


Bengal.  Now  our  readers  need  hardly  be  told  that  nothing 
is  so  eagerly  desired  in  mufussil  Bengal  as  the  sort  of  in- 
fluence which  enables  a person  to  prevent  his  tenants  from 
seeking  justice  at  the  hand  of  the  established  authorities 
and  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  those  authorities. 
Mr. ^lias  succeeded  in  attaining  this  degi'ee  of  in- 

fluence. Native  Zemindars  attain  this  influence  by  sheer 
force  of  latthee  and  law.  European  landholders  and  planters 
have  a less  expensive  and  riskful  mode  of  securing  it. 
Their  first  step  is  to  proclaim  in  their  elaka  that  a perfectly 
good  understanding  subsists  between  them  and  the  Magis- 
trate of  the  district.  Mr. has  done  this  part  of  his 

business  most  successfully,  and  he  has  been  aided  therein 
by  sundry  interchanges  of  visits  between  him  and  Mr. 
Cockerell,  the  magistrate.  Thus  secure  in  people  s fears  he 
has  taken  the  bolder  step  of  taking  into  his  own  hands  the 
task  of  administering  the  law  to  his  tenants  and  dependants. 
His  factory  contains  a prison  room,  and  is  duly  furnish- 
ed with  rattans,  iron  manacles,  hand  cuffs  and  the  other 
requisites  of  Foujdaree  administration.  A sample  or  two 
of  the  manner  of  his  administration  will  suffice  to  show  how 
this  sort  of  honorary  magistracy  works.  A fire  broke  out  in 
a house,  the  owner  was  summoned  and  fined.  A neighbour 
of  the  sufferer  who  has  a dispute  with  him  was  liable  by  all 
rules  of  mufussil  logic  and  Mofussil  ethics  to  be  charged 
with  the  act  of  incendiarism;  he  was  summoned  and 
fined  sixty  rupees  too.  A regular  account  is  kept  of  these 
fines,  which  within  the  first  three  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  amounted  to  seven  hundred  rupees.  Cor- 
porial  punishment  is  administered  in  all  cases  of  contu- 
macjT^,  foremost  among  which  are  reckoned  complaints  made 
to  the  established  authorities.  Thirty  is  the  minimum 
number  of  stripes  awarded  at  a time,-  and  sixty  the 
maximum.  No  one  is  to  speak  of  Mr. by  his  name. 
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I • '■  I but  he  is  the  Chota  Saheb,  A g walla  who  infnnged 

this  law  was  punished  with  fifty  stripes.  The  marks 
of  stripes  are  still  on  the  body  of  this  man  as  well 
as  of 

Golab  Biswas  of  Nidirpota  who  received  30  stripes 
Ramchunder  Baneijeaof  Chittersaul  „ 30  „ 

Madub  Rajbungsee  of  Betna „ 30  „ 

Dhonye  Shek  of  Moochee  Foolharea  „ 30  „ 

ModooMunduTs  brother  of  Foolharea  „ 30  „ 

Khooderam  Ghose  of  Gobrapota...  „ 52  „ 

To  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Magistrate  is  a great  thing. 
To  be  known  as  on  good  terms  with  that  functionary  is  a 
still  greater  thing.  But  the  greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  create 
an  impression  that  the  Magistrate  has  a pecuniary  interest 

in  the  working  of  the  factory.  Mr has  succeeded  in 

creating  the  last  mentioned  impression. 

We  have  resolved  to  omit  in  these  sketches  all  reference  to 
private  chaxacter.  Good-fellowishness  however,  is  so  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Bengal  planter  that  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  a planter  s 
tenantry.  A grilled  moorgee  and  a quart  of  beer  is  grudged 
to  no  traveller  that  puts  up  at  a factory  and  to  whom  either 
is  acceptable.  But  factory  hospitality  sometimes  takes  a 
wider  range.  Now,  this  good-fellowislmess  is  an  expen- 
sive virtue,  which  the  factory  assistant's  salary  scarcely  per- 
mits him  to  practise  The  fines  levied  at  factories  are 
divided  by  a tacit  understanding  between  the  owner  of  the 

factory,  the  assistant  in  charge,  and  the  Amlah.  Mr.  s 

share,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  not  small. 

The  worst  part  of  the  picture  is  the  complete  subser- 
viency of  the  police  to  the  factory.  They  dare  not  interfere 
to  put  a stop  to  the  most  glaring  outrages.  Mr. •'s 
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neighbours  of  the  police  are  perfectly  obedient  to  him.* — 
Hindoo  Patriot,  2Qth  August,  1858. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  a judgment  passed  by  Mr. 
R.  A.  Cockerell,  Magistrate  of  zillah  Nuddiah,  on  the  trial 
of  fourteen  prisoners  charged  with  the  crime  of  committ- 
ing an  affray  with  homicide  : — 

The  affray  arose  out  of  the  disputed  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  disputed  lease  of  a share  in  the  Turauffs  Sona- 
pore  Estate,  the  claiming  purchaser  was  Mr.  Furlong  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.  The  opposing  party  consisting 
of  the  other  shareholders  of  the  talook. 

In  the  commencement  of  February  last  people  deputed  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  Ruttonpore  factory  in  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.  proceeded  to  take  possession  with  the 
usual  form  of  planting  a bamboo.  The  bamboo  was  thrown 
down  and  a general  disposition  manifested  to  resist  any 
attempt  of  the  factory  people  to  take  possession.  The  police 
reported  that  the  talookdars  were  represented  to  be  organiz- 
ing a forcible  resistance,  and  the  opposing  shareholders  were 
accordingly  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Tliey  produced  a Mou- 
russee  pottah  wliicli  it  was  alleged  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  Brojnautli  Burmo,  the  shareholder,  who  had  assigned  his 
share  in  putnee  to  Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.  ( previous  to  the 
alleged  sale  of  the  putnee)  and  the  investigation  into  the 
respective  merits  of  the  putnee  case  and  the  Mourussee 

♦ The  position  of  the  locality,  and  the  character  and  habits  of  the  subject 
of  the  above  lines,  have  been  so  clearly  defined  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  their  identity.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  has  up  to  this  day 
not  been  questioned.  Only  one  writer,  himself  a planter,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Dacca  News,  the  editor  of  which  in  this  case  however  wisely  maintained  silence, 
indulged  by  way  of  refutation  in  a most  scurrilous  language  towards  the 
writer  which  the  Billingsgate  vocubulary  of  the  Indian  Press  ever  presented. 
Indeed  this  soUtary  attempt,  so  ignominously  made,  to  upset  the  above  state- 
ment, has  had  the  contrary  effect  of  confirming  its  truth  in  sceptical  minds. — 
CmpiUr. 
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pottah  was  proceeding,  when  the  affray,  the  subject  of  the 
present  case,  occurred.  Of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  out- 
break two  totally  contradictory  representations  were  made 
by  the  rival  parties  concerned  by  the  talookdar  s people  ; it 
was  asserted  that  the  planter  s party  had  attacked  the 
village  of  Bhobarpara,  plundered  the  housoe  of  the  villager, 
carried  off  the  chowkeedar  and  his  son  and  family,  and  after 
burning  two  houses  had  returned  to  their  own  quarters. 
On  the  part  of  Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.  it  was  stated  that  the 
Talookdar  s Lattyals  and  the  villagers  had  surrounded  their 
cutchery  house,  severely  assaulted  their  Amlah  and  other 
servants  stationed  there— that  Nughdy  Peerkhan  had  been 
killed,  and  they  finally  looted  the  Cutchery  and  burned  it  to 
the  ground. 

The  investigation  of  the  case  proved  one  of  no  slight  diffi- 
culty owing  to  the  fact  that  hardly  one  single  important  and 
unbiassed  witness  could  be  found. — From  the  result  of  a 
very  protracted  investigation  by  the  Police — my  own  person- 
al enquiries  on  the  spot  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
occurrence  and  the  evidences  of  the  Missionary  clergymen 
who  reside  at  no  gi-eat  distance  from  Bhobarparah  it  is 
sufficiently  established  that  the  entry  by  a large  force  of 
labourers  and  lattials  in  the  employ  of  the  factory  into  the 
village  of  Bhobarparah  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a Cutchery 
and  in  fact  establishing  their  Dukhul  on  the  estate  led  to  the 
collision.  The  villagers  themselves  hostile  to  the  planters' 
objects  offered  resistance  to  their  progress  and  sounded  the 
alarm  to  obtain  assistance  from  other  villages.  The  attack- 
ing party  immediately  commenced  plundering  some  of  the 
houses,  slightly  wounded  a few  of  the  villagers  who  opposed 
them  and  retreated  on  the  people  of  the  other  and  the 
Talookdar  s nugdees  coming  to  the  spot.  It  is  also  clearly 
shown  that  Messrs.  Hills  and  Co.  never  up  to  the  time  of 
the  affray  had  any  Cutchery  or  Huckul  whatever  in  the  Bho- 
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baparah  or  other  villages  comprised  in  the  estate  of  which 
they  had  bought  a share  in  putnee,  the  object  of  the  Fac- 
tory people  when  they  entered  the  village  on  the  day  of 
affray  was  to  erect  a Cutcherry.  This  is  clearly  proved,  both 
in  the  depositions  of  the  Missionary  gentlemen — the  evi- 
dence of  the  men  of  other  villages  who  had  been  engaged 
as  workmen  for  building  the  Cutcherry — as  well  as  by  the 
Police  reports.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  alleged 
murder  of  Peerkhan  beyond  the  vague  and  untrustworthy 
evidence  of  certain  inhabitants,  one  of  Hidaypore — 3 of 
Sooleah — as  to  having  seen  a body  carried  from  one  place 
to  the  other  on  the  night  succeeding  the  af&ay.  On 
this  evidence,  I place  no  reliance  and  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  this  Peerkhan  was  wounded  in  the  collision  at  all. 
No  other  persons  belonging  to  the  Factory  party  appear  to 
have  received  any  injury  whilst  some  of  the  villagers 
showed  slight  wounds  of  spears  and  latties  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  latials  of  the  factory.  The  evidence  failing  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  the  Defendant  No.  2 of  the  1st  party 
and  Defendant,  No.  2 of  the  2nd  party  as  being  actively 
concerned  in  the  afifray  it  is  also  proved  in  evidence  that 
the  1st  or  attacking  party  were  acting  under  leadership  of 
Defendant  No.  1,  a man  of  notoriously  dissolute  character 
residing  at  Bullubpore  within  the  Factory  elaka,  and  De- 
fendant No.  2,  the  Factory  Ameen  who  also  took  a conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  affray. 

Kegarding  the  identity  of  the  2nd  or  attacked  party  the 
evidence  is  as  regards  most  of  the  accused  too  weak  for  con- 
viction. Jowan  Christian  only  being  by  many  witnesses 
described  as  being  present  and  actively  concerned  in  forcibly 
opposing  the  factory  people. 

Under  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case  I sentence  the 
leaders,  Kamnarain  and  Joychunder  Sirkar  to  six  months 
imprisonment  and  200  Rupees  fine  and  in  default  of  pay- 
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ment  of  fine  to  six  months  imprisonment  with  labour,  he 
labor  commutable  to  payment  of  a further  fine  of  50  Rupees. 

The  remaining  defendants  are  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment  and  to  pay  a fine  Rupees  20  each  or  labor. 

The  burkundauzes  who  were  stationed  at  Hidaypore  and 
adjoining  villages  to  keep  the  peace  and  who  acted  so  culpa- 
bly in  the  affair,  as  shewn  by  their  own  depositions  even, 
for  which  conduct  they  were  suspended,  are  dismissed  Jfrom 
their  posta 

R.  A.  Cockerell, 
Magistrate. 

Hindoo  Patriot,  2nd  Sept.  1858. 


“ In  a certain  district,  a company  have  a great  deal  of 

land  imder  cultivation.  As  Mr. travelled  about 

among  the  villages,  in  whatever  direction  he  went  he  heard 
of  acts  of  oppression  committed  by  the  servants  of  the 
company.  The  cry  of  numbers  was  to  this  effect : — “We  are 
violently  seized,  forcibly  sent  about  from  one  factory  to 
another  to  work  for  nothing ; we  are  about  to  flee  from  the 
place  ; what,  then,  is  the  use  of  your  talking  to  us  about 
religion  ? If  you  only  protect  us  fi’om  the  oppressions  of 
the we  will  become  Christians.”  In  one  of  the  villag- 

es several  of  the  people  had  been  turned  out  of  their  houses 
on  their  refusal  to  work  like  bond  slaves  for  nothing  and 
others  had  fled  away.  In  another  village  the  houses  of 
several  well-to-do  ryots  were  broken  down,  and  their  proper- 
ty plundered,  and  themselves  and  families  expelled  like 
felons,  in  order  that  the  manager  and  his  assistants  might 
obtain  complete  control  by  striking  terror  into  all  the  rest. 
Among  the  victim-sufferers  was  a respectable  ryot,  who, 
with  his  seven  sons,  were  obliged  to  escape  from  houses  and 
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lands  in  the  possession  of  their  family  from  time  immemo- 

i 

rial,  and  held  by  them  with  as  clear  a title,  and  as  complete 
a hereditary  right  of  occupancy,  as  Dunrobin  Castle  and  the 
other  ancient  domains  of  Sutherland  are  now  held  by  the 
noble  family  of  that  name.  This  ryot  belonged  to  the  class 
of  residents  who,  cultivating  the  lands  that  have  descended 
to  them  from  a remote  ancestry,  are,  by  prescription  and  law, 
alike  Hindoo  and  British,  already  entitled  to  hold  them  in 
perpetuity  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  stipulated 
and  legally  fixed  rent  to  the  Government  or  the  zemindar, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

This  ryot  has  proved  himself  in  many  respects  to  be  a 
remarkable  man.  Dissatisfied  with  Hindooism,  he  for  years 
earnestly  sought  after  the  truth.  At  length  he  was  led  to 
embrace  the  gospel,  under  the  instructions  of  a pious  Indigo 
planter  ; and  was  baptized.  Before  he  became  a Christian 
he  had  borne  a good  moral  character ; and  was,  and  is  stiU, 
very  highly  respected  by  all  his  neighbours — his  being  one 
of  the  few  rare  cases  in  which  no  one  has  an  ill  word  to  say 
of  him.  While  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  owed  his  instruc- 
tions remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  attended  worship 
in  his  house  ; but  on  that  gentleman's  removal,  he  himself 
conducted  worship  in  a room  he  had  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
in  his  own  house  ; and  the  members  of  his  own  family  were 
accustomed  regularly  to  attend  ; while  many  of  the  neigh- 
bours, both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  were  wont,  from  time 
to  time,  to  assemble  for  conversation  or  disputation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Being  able  to  give  a reason 
for  the  hope  that  was  in  him  the  result  of  all  these  efibrts 
was,  that  a large  number  of  persons  had  become  favourably 
disposed  towards  Christianity.  All  this  had  taken  place  in 
a retired  spot  nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
missionary  station  ; and  seemed  to  promise  to  eventuate  in 
a movement  which  would  diffuse  a knowledge  of  the  gosj^el 
of  salvation  through  the  surrounding  villages. 
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Now,  then,  was  the  signal  for  the  arch-enemy  to  take  the 
alarm.  Hostility  in  many  quarters  began  to  manifest  itself. 
The  ryot  was  called  upon  to  endure  considerable  persecu- 
tion ; but  he  and  his  wife  remained  firm  in  their  profession 
of  the  gospel.  He  cherished  a spirit  of  devout  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God.  Consoled  and  comforted  by  the  Word 
of  Life,  he  maintained  a cheerful  and  joyous  attitude,  which 
greatly  tended  to  commend  the  gospel  of  salvation. 

At  length  his  spiritual  father  was  removed  ; and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  another,  a man  of  a different  spirit — a man 
who  “ knew  not  J oseph,”— who  raised  the  ryot's  stipulated 
rent  from  Rs.  588  to  Rs.  1010, — the  company,  of  which-  he 
was  a manager,  having  obtained  the  zemindary  rights  over 
several  villages. 

The  enhanced  rent  the  ryot  said  he  could  not  pay.  On 
this  account,  he  and  his  brother  were  seized  by  the  manager's 
agents,  ignominiously  taken  to  the  buildings  connected  with 
his  factory,  and  there  kept  a whole  month  in  close  confine- 
ment ! At  last,  in  a state  of  depression  and  utter  despon- 
dency, they  were  induced  to  sign  a stamped  blank  paper,  on 
which  any  thing  might  be  written  which  the  manager's 
agents  chose. 

When  the  time  for  payment  came,  the  royt’s  brother  went 
to  the  nearest  zillah  or  county  civil  station,  and  complained 
to  the  magistrate  of  what  had  been  done  to  them.  As  a 
counterpoise  to  this  complaint,  and  in  order  to  defeat  it,  the 
manager  on  the  very  same  day  brought  an  acti9n  against 
the  ryot  and  ten  others,  who  were  charged  as  being  the 
leaders  of  a gang  of  conspirators,  that  went  about  by  night, 
sat  in  conference,  armed  with  different  sorts  of  weapons,  and 
in  many  ways  obstructed  and  injured  his  business  ! A police 
officer  was  forthwith  commissioned  to  investigate  all  the 
items  of  the  charge  ; and  not  the  shadow  of  a proof  having 
been  furnished,  all  were  honorably  acquitted.  But  the  peti- 
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tion  of  the  ryot  and  his  brother  against  the  ill  usage  and  ille- 
gal imprisonment  they  had  suffered  was  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

After  this,  the  ryot's  two  eldest  sons  were  made  prisoners. 
Got  hold  of  by  stratagem,  they  were  confined,  first  in  one 
factory  and  then  in  another.  They  were  then  separated, 
and  carried  to  different  places.  At  last  the  eldest  son  effect- 
ed his  escape  and  the  poor  distracted  father,  seeing  what  had 
happened  to  his  sons,  and  having  good  reason  to  be  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the  rest  of  his  family,  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from  the  home  of  his 
ancestors.  The  pucka  or  solid  brick  walls  of  the  compound 
or  court  of  the  abandoned  dwelling  were  then  immediately 
broken  down  ; the  pucka  family  houses  were  dismantled  and 
levelled  to  the  ground  ; the  granaries  and  other  out-houses 
were  destroyed  ; and  the  property  carried  away  in  different 
directions,  as  if  it  had  been  the  spoil  of  a stormed  rebel  city  ! 

Nor  was  this  all.  A man  who  had  helped  the  eldest  son 
in  his  flight  from  unlawful  durance  was  fined  40  rupees 
{£  4)  ; another  of  the  ryots,  who  showed  his  sympathy 
for  the  ill-treated  family  was  obliged  to  flee  to  another 
zillah.  Other  ryots  also  were  variously  injured.  After  a 
time,  the  ryot  ventured  to  return  to  the  ruins  of  his  own 
and  his  forefather's  abode  ; and  over  these  ruins  sorrowfully 
built  a miserable  shed,  partially  to  shelter  him  from  the  ele- 
ments. But  he  was  soon  told  that  he  had  obtained  no  per- 
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mission  to  'return  ; the  shed  was  violently  broken  down  ; 
and  he  was  rudely  driven  away — the  victim  of  lawless 
oppression.  He  and  his  family  being  thus  relentlessly  de- 
prived of  their  all,  are  now  living  m beggarly  charity  on 
some  of  their  relatives.  And  yet,  for  all  this  high  lianded 
oppression  there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  no  prac- 
tical redress  whatever  I My  informant,  a grave,  intelligent 
Christian  man,  taking  compassion  on  the  poor,  plundered. 
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ousted  ryot  and  his  family,  sought  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  manager  about  a fortnight  ago.  But  all  the 
satisfaction  he  could  obtain  was  an  admission  to  this  effect. 
— “That  though  the  ryot  was,  or  might  be,  the  owner  of  the 
landed  property  from  which  he  was  driven,  it  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  the  com])any  that  he  should  be 

at , "naming  the  place  of  his  residence.  Ah  5 there  is 

the  real  secret  of  all  the  foul  oppression  candidly  let  out  ! 
It  was  “ not  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  company," 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  where  he  possessed 
influence,  when  that  influence  was  exerted  in  behalf  of 
Christianity — the  grand  illuminator  and  emancipator  of  poor, 
benighted,  down  trodden  humanity.  And  for  an  offence 
so  glaring  against  personal  rights  and  the  rights  of  property 
— ^both  so  sacred  in  the  eye  of  British  justice  and  law — there 
is  at  this  moment  no  practical  remedy  whatever  under  the 
system  of  administering  justice  in  Bengal.  And  thus  it  is  that 
acts  of  oppression  have  multiplied  from  age  to  age  against 
the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  degraded  of  this  supersti- 
tion-ridden landj  until  the  cry  of  them  has  at  last  ascended 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbath,  and  evoked  the 
flamings  of  his  sore  displeasure.* — Rev.  Dr.  Duff  to  the 
Edinburgh  Witness,  quoted  by  the  Hindoo  Patriot,  July 
29,  1858. 

* The  high  position,  esteemed  character  and  the  truth-seeking  spirit  of  the 
writer,  independent  of  the  strong  self-evident  bearings  of  the  case  recited, 
place  the  statements  in  the  text  above  impeachment.  But  the  late  Editor  of 
the  Dacca  NewSy  connected  as  he  was  with  the  system  which  he  imdertook 
to  defend,  was  not  the  least  restrained  by  the  circumstances,  to  openly  calling 
the  narrative  as  a piece  of  romance,”  which  by  the  bye  the  writer  confessed 
tons  was  the  most  prosaic  thing  he  ever  wrote.  Indeed  this  pertinacity  of  the 
Dacca  editor  to  support  his  trade  through  thick  and  thin  and  against  all  odds 
and  contingencies,  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  finding  all  his  weak  parts  attack- 
ed and  his  foibles  exposed  took  it  with  a kind  of  desperate  furor,  as  the  best  and 
surest  means  of  defence,  to  give  the  lie  direct”  to  every  charge  against  him, 
never  mind  from  what  source  it  came. — Compiler. 
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The  first  case  which  we  shall  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
(Planter's)  Association  is  one  that  occurred  a few  months  ago, 
at  Mymensing,  in  which  Mr.  Wise's  (the  member  for  Dacca) 
manager,  Mr.  Laidley,  was  charged  with  illegally  confining 
Noboo  Coomar  Bose,  assaulting  him  and  plundering  certain 
property.  (It  is  as  well  here  to  remark  that  theft  by  Euro- 
peans and  other  influential  men  is,  in  this  country,  called 
fflunder,  a gentlemanly  kind  of- offence,  only  punishable  ap- 
parently as  a misdemeanor.) 

The  Magistrate  was  proceeding  on  business  into  the 
Mofussil,  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  Mr.  Laidley 
had  had  his  naib,  Noboo  Coomar,  in  close  confinement  for 
more  than  two  months.  Mr.  Lance  at  once  proceeded  to 
Dureenugger,  where  he  found  Noboo  Coomar  in  a godown, 
with  guards  at  the  door.  The  guards  at  first  shut  the  door  of 
the  godown,  and  made  a show  of  resisting  his  entrance,  but 
on  the  Magistrate  appealing  to  Mr.  Laidley,  who  acknowledged 
that  he  had  the  man  in  confinement,  the  door  was-  opened 
and  the  victim  came  out. 

Of  course  all  that  took  place  having  occuiTed  within  the 
foui  walls  of  the  factory,  the  naib  could  get  no  one  to  give 
evidence  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received,  there  were  the 
strongest  grounds  for  supposing  that  ill-treatment  of  the 
grossest  description  had  taken  place,  but  beyond  the  victim's 
own  servant,  none  of  the  factory  people  would  give  evidence 
against  their  master.  Mr.  Laidley  acknowledged  ha\dng 
confined  the  man,  and  said  that  he  did  so  with  the  hope  of 
causing  him  to  restore  certain  money  which  he  alleged  that 
the  man  had  embezzled.  The  Magistrate  very  properly 
sentenced  Mr.  Laidley,  who  appears  to  be  an  East  Indian,  to 
one  month's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  200  rupees,  or, 
in  default  of  payment,  to  another  month's  imprisonment. 
However  fortunately  for  Mr.  Laidley,  he  appealed  the  case, 
and  still  more  fortunately,  the  Judge  who  heard  the  appeal 
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had  a private  grievance  and  a dispute  with  his  superiors,  in  ! 

which  dispute  he  was  well  backed  up  by  the  non-official 
European  and  Eurasian  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  he  therefore 
proceeded  to  place  on  record  the  following  remarkable 
sentence. — “ I have  no  doubt  as  to  the  gudt  of  the  appellants 
‘ but  I do  not  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  just  j 

‘ to  subject  a ‘person  of  English  habits  and  English  ideas  io 
‘ personal  imprisonment,  where  no  suitable  accommodation 
‘ exists.  Without  therefore  entering  into  the  question  of 
* whether  Mr.  Laidley  is  a British  subject  or  not,  a question, 

‘ by-the-bye,  not  mooted  before  the  Magistrate,  I think  it 
‘ right  to  commute  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  to  an  addi- 
‘ tional  fine  of  rupees  200."'  So  Mr.  W.  Tayler  announces 
from  the  bench,  that  confining  a native  baboo  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  in  a dirty,  damp  godown  and  scantily  feeding 
him,  laying  aside  altogether  the  charge  of  personal  violence, 
and  forcibly  making  liim  sign  certain  bonds  and  deeds  of  sale 
and  plundering  him  of  his  property,  are  “ English  habits 
and  Bnglish  ideas,”  and  lets  him  off  altogether,  (the  fine  wiU, 
of  course,  as  usual,  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  factory,  and 
ultimately  by  the  ryots  as  “fouzdaree  kurcha”  or  law  ex- 
pences)  J)ecause  he  considers  the Mymensing  jail  is  not  a sui- 
table place  of  confinement  for  an  Eurasian.  If  the  Mymen- 
sing jail  has  not  accommodation,  where  was  the  difficulty  of 
pitching  a tent  or  sending  the  prisoner  to  Dacca  ? Did  Mr. 

Laidley  consider  whether  a dirty  godown  and  insufficient 
food  were  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  naib  ? But  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  whole  proceedings  are  where  Mr.  Laidley, 
having  appeared  before  the  Magistrate  as  an  East  Indian, 
appeals  in  a “ palladium”  borrowed  from  some  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  claims  total  exemption  from  punishment  as  a free-bom 
Briton  : it  does  not  appear  on  the  record,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a copy  of  Magna  Charta  was  filed  with  the  case. — 

Indian  Field,  October  30,  1858. 
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The  following  paragraphs  occur  in  a Settlement  Report  by 
Mr.  Ricketts  of  the  Supreme  Council  dated  7th  October, 
1848 

Para.  I7th. — Mr.  Laidley,  the  gentleman  who  conducted 
Mr.  Watson’s  affairs,  I have  always  heard  highly  spoken 
of,  but  he  cannot  possibly  watch,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  cha- 
racter they  should  be  watched,  the  proceedings  of  all  his  assis- 
tants and  naibs  throughout  the  waste  parts  of  which  he  al- 
ready has  possession.  AH  I read,  and  all  I hear  makes  me 
doubt  whether  the  advantages  attending  the  outlay  of  capi- 
tal are  not  more  than  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages  of 
the  management  of  Europeans  and  the  naibs  they  employ. 
Did  I hear  that  in  the  districts  where  Europeans  are  most 
numerous,  the  people  are  richer,  and  more  advanced  in  all 
that  claims  respect  than  they  are  in  other  places,  instead  of 
hearing  that  in  the  indigo  districts  there  is  more  dacoity,  more 
thieving,  more  litigiousness,  more  lying,  more  of  all  that  is 
disgusting,  and  degradingin  the  native  character,  than  is  found 
in  other  districts,  I would  gladly  recommend  that  some  sacri- 
fice should  be  made  to  secure  European  tenants  of  Government 
Mehals. 

Para  : 18th. — Mr.  Watson  has  enough  in  Midnapore  and  I 
would  give  him  no  more. 

These  paragraphs  are  cited  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Bayley  in  his  re- 
port on  the  settlement  of  Pergunnah  Bulrampore,  Zillah 
Midnapore,  dated  June  1844.  Mr.  Bayley  adds  his  own  testi- 
mony on  the  subject,  and  that,  we  may  remark,  is  not  less 
decisive  than  Mr.  Ricketts’s  evidence. 

Indigo. 

Para.  29th. — There  is  a Factory,  and  27  bigahs  of  land 

Mr.  Grote  to  Commissi-  ^^r  ludigO  held  Oil  a Sub  Aymah  Potta 

at  Dhadkeesole  in  the  centre  of  the 
26lrd  uth  Pergunnah,  once  belonging  to  Mr  Mc- 

issiouerj  No.  3/3  d”  Intosh,  now  to  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Watson. 


I.’ 


missiouer 
Dec.  1839. 
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Tlie  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin  relates  to  this 
subject.  Mr,  Grote  and  yourself  were  in  favor  of  removing 
Indigo  Cultivation  from  these  jungles.  The  Board  differed 
and  overruled. 

Para,  30th. — It  is  not  in  my  line  of  duty  to  re-argue  the 
case  ; but  resolved  to  see  the  state  of  things  myself  I went 
to  the  spot  last  December  whoUy  unattended,  without  any 
previous  warning.  I found  a native  Gomashtah  with  six  up- 
country  Nugdees.  I asked  the  former  why  he  kept  the  latter. 
He  answered  to  guard  the  Indigo.  I found  there  was  no 
Indigo  in  store,  and  there  would  be  no  sowing  for  4 months. 
These  people  were  only  kept  for  forcing  Indigo  cultivation, 
and  enforcing  returns  of  money  to  the  Gomashtah.  In  the 
season  they  are  tripled,  and  quadrupled.  The  surrounding 
villages  had  ^rd  fewer  houses  than  they  had  before  the 
Factory  was  established,  and  I saw  the  be-chuppurree  houses. 
Complaints  were  made  by  every  party  against  the  factory, 
and  the  Aymahdar  himself  even  complained  to  me  of  his 
own  folly.  Theories  of  Political  Economy  wiU  hardly  apply 
against  facts  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Ricketts  in  his  letter  of  the 
2nd  October  cited  in  the  margin,  objects  to  giving  Messrs. 
Watsons  more  than  he  has.  Daily  experience  in  every  court 
confirms  this  opinion  and  the  records  of  every  court  prove  it. 
Every  officer  experienced  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Midnapore  Jungles  must  anticipate  what  will  be  the 
result  when  a few  ignorant  Jungle  villagers,  who  hate  litiga- 
tion and  courts,  are  surrounded  by  a native  Gorhashtah  and 
30  or  40  Nugdees  in  the  middle  of  a Jungle,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, even  if  they  were  to  wait  one  week  only  at  the  Crimi- 
nal Court  and  obtain  quasi  success  by  fine  of  the  oppressor, 
that  this  would  be  real  effectual  redress.  They  would  only 
be  the  victims  of  further  tyranny  and  spoliation  on  account 
of  that  success.  Rai  Anund  Chunder  Mitter  has  taxed  the 
27  Beegahs  at  1 Rupee  per  acre  on  the  terms  of  the  Pottah, 
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granted  by  the  Aymahdar.  To  this  the  latter  has  objected 
in  a petition  sent  with  the  papers  on  the  gi’ound  that  if  the 
Indigo  Factory  is  removed  the  land  will  not  fetch  that  rate, 
I consider  his  objection  totally  invalid,  because  there  is  no 
prospect  of  the  Factoiy  being  removed  and  we  camiot  antici- 
pate a reduction  on  that  account.  I heartily  wish  we  could. 
I do  not  say  this  from  any  prejudice  against  planters  gene- 
rally, but  in  the  case  before  us,  and  in  the  face  of  unquestion- 
able facts  proving  the  same,  we  give  up  the  Ryots  of  five  or 
six  villages  to  tyranny  and  wrong. — Hindoo  Patriot, 
October  7,  1858. 


A planter  within  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  jurisdiction,  Mr,  W. 
Cockburn  of  Challah,  appears,  so  far  as  the  papers  before  us 
» go,  to  have  been  guilty  of  violence  and  oppression  such  as 

would  justify  anything  the  Hindoo  Patriot  or  the  Indian 
Field  has  ever  said  against  Europeans  or  planters.*  Mr. 
Mackenzie  went  in  person  to  the  spot,  and  made  his  own  ob- 
servations ; but,  seemingly  f^rful  that  he  would  not  be  be- 
lieved, when  he  asserted  that  such  oppression  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a European,  he  took  others  with  him,  whose  de- 
positions he  has  recorded,  in  order  to  strengthen  liis  own 
opinion.  These  men,  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  deposed  to 
having  witnessed  a state  of  things,  which  fully  confirmed 
the  Deputy  Magistrate’s  opinion  that  great  oppression  had 
been  committed, — The  Dacca  News,  2Srd  October,  1858. 


* This  is  an  admission  unusual  with  our  Dacca  friend. — Cominlcr- 
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No.  3043. 

From  the  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 

Bengal. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Indigo  Planters’  Association. 

Dated  Fort  William,  the  With  August,  1858. 

Sir, — Tlie  accompanying  papers  contain  reports  furnished 
^ , to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  two  cases  in  which 

Judicial. 

Mr.  Tripp  of  the  Bamundee  Indigo  Concern  has 
been  convicted  of  criminal  offences. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  believes  that  it  wiU  conduce 
towards  the  prevention  of  such  outrages  as  those  of  which 
Mr.  Tripp  has  been  convicted,  if  the  facts  are  made  generally 
public,*  and  especially  if  they  are  brought  to  the  notice  of 
tlie  Indigo  Planters’  Association  by  which  body  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  is  satisfied  that  they  will  be  heartily  repro- 
bated and  condemned. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

C.  T.  Buckland, 

Junior  Secy,  to  the  Govt  of  Bengal. 

The  Acting  Secretary  stated  in  reply  to  a question  from 
Mr.  Rose  that  Mr.  Tripp  is  not  a member  of  the  Association, 
After  some  discussion  Mr.  Bell  proposed  the  following 
resolution : 

* If  such  facts  were  in  a similar  spirit  communicated  to  the  Public  we  think 
the  object  indicated  might  to  a great  extent  be  attained.  We  are  told  that  the 
Reports  of  Magistrates  to  Mr.  Dampier  when  Superintendent  of  the  Mufussil 
Police  contain  a mass  of  facts  which  for  their  audacity  and  unnatural  character 
remain  unparallelled  in  the  history  of  Indian  crimes.  We  have  already  given 
some  instances  of  these  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  but  we  wish  that  the  entire 
records  might  be  published  by  the  authorities  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
British  public  on  the  great  planting  question  of  India, — Qm'^iUr. 
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“ The  central  committee  of  the  Indigo  Planters’  Associa- 
tion havin"  read  the  communication  from  the  Lieutenant 

O 

Governor  and  the  copies  of  proceedings  therewith  forwarded 
and  finding  from  these  proceedings  that  Mr.  Tripp  has 
been  regularly  convicted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
and  supposing,  as  they  must,  such  conviction  to  be  right, 
consider  that  Mr.  Tripp’s  conduct  is  highly  reprehensible, 
and  if  Mr.  Tripp  were  a member  of  the  Association  they 
would  feel  bound  to  take  further  notice  of  the  matter,  but 
as  he  is  not  a member  they  can  only  express  their  regret  at 
what  he  has  done  and  their  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  refer- 
ence thereto.” 

The  Resolution  was  then  seconded  by  Mr.  Robinson  and 
carried  unanimously. — Englishman,  llth  Sept.  1858.* 

* The  Times  has  lately  published  some  amusing  letters  on  Lower  Bengal, 
written  by  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  the  late  special  correspondent  of  the  leading 
J ournal  in  China,  who  was  for  a few  days  in  this  country  since  his  return  from 
the  China  Commission.  In  one  of  these  letters  Mr.  Cooke  describes  the  working 
of  an  Indigo  Factory  at  Barasat,  and  gives  some  interesting  anecdotes' of  levying 
illegal  fines  and  inflicting  unlawful  punishments  by  Mr.  Hampton,  the  Nil  Saheb, 
Lipouthe  ryots  of  his  elaka,  for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  which  Mr.  C.,  as  an  energe- 
tic Englishman,  uninitiated,  in  these  matters,  gives  good  credit  to  Mr.  H.  But 
the  natural  sagacity  of  the  writer  led  him  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing at  the  bottom,  -when  for  all  his  benevolent  exertions,  (which  Mr.  Cooke 
in  his  simplicity  could  not  believe  to  be  otherwise)  the  people  looked 
discontented  and  sourly  disposed  towards  Mr.  Hampton.  He  naturally  asked 
Mr.  H,  “ How  is  that,”  to  which  the  latter  replied  : 

“ In  the  first  place,  because  they  hate  us  and  our  race.  We  are  siurounded 
here  by  fierce  Mahommedans  and  a very  stubborn  race  of  Hindoos.  This  Zillah 
has  twice,  within  a few  years,  required  the  presence  of  troops  to  put  down  in- 
surrections. Next,  as  a man  of  business,  while  I discharge  my  own  obligations, 
1 try  to  keep  them  to  theirs.  I never  exact  one  farthing  more  than  the  rent 
reserved  by  the  perpetual  settlement ; a native  zemindar  would  probably  double 
it,  and  besides  that  make  perpetual  demands  under  all  soi-ts  of  pretences.  He 
would  never  help  them  in  sickness  or  famine,  and  never  advance  them  a pice, 
but  would  leave  them  to  the  native  money-lender,  who  charges  from  30  to  60 
per  cent.  I am  only  too  glad  to  advance  them  money  without  interest  to  buy 
buffaloes  or  seed,  or  to  keep  them  if  the  rice  crop  fails,  for  these  advances  enable 
me  to  make  them  cultivate  indigo.  Yet  the  native  prefers  the  native  zemindar. 
In  prosperous  seasons  he  has  a better  chance  of  bribing  his  servants.  There  is 
always  a chance  of  cheating,  and  the  native  loves  that  chance.  In  bad  seasons 
they  die  off.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  natives  to  love  a loose  grasping  oppression, 
■with  w^hich  they  are  constantly  at  war,  rather  than  a plain  matter-of-fact  debtor 
and  creditor  account.” 

But  the  forced  cultivation  of  indigo  ?” 

We  have  no  means  of  forcing  them  except  by  getting  them  in  our  books, 
which  is  not  easy  when  the  ryots  are  wealthy.  The  proportion  I retiuire  is  never 
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The  case  as  between  the  planter  and  the  ryot  was,  we 
trust,  placed  clearly  enough  before  our  readers  in  an  article 
that  we  published  a few  weeks  ago.  We  believe  we  succeed- 
ed in  showing  that  the  obligations  into  which  the  ryots 
enter  to  the  factory  are  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  forced 
upon  him  by  compulsion.  Practical  ethics,  and  the  law 
which  is  the  expression  of  practical  ethics  in  every  country, 
have  decided  that  such  obligations  are  not  binding  on  the 
party  acting  under  compulsion.  The  case  as  regards  the  Ze- 
mindar is  even  less  to  the  Association  s purpose.  The  Zemin- 
dar, if  he  looked  to  liis  own  profit,  could  not  for  obvious 
reasons  have  a better  tenant  than  a planter.  The  planter 
can  afford  to  pay  better  rent  than  others.  The  pergumiah 
Chowi-assie  would  yield  two  thousand  rupees  less  than  it 
does  if  Mr.  Hampton  would  give  up  his  lease.  The  risks 
and  expenses  of  collection  are  infinitely  less.  Who  would 
not  prefer  a solvent  tenant  paying  at  once  the  rental 
of  five  villages  to  a numerous  peasantiy  doling  out  the  rent 
of  cottahs?  When  Mr.  Welby  Jackson  visited  Patkabaria,  he 
urged  this  view  of  the  question  upon  tlie  Zemindar  to  induce 
him  to  desist  in  his  resistance  to  factory  aggression.  The 
reply  was  one  that  would  do  honor  to  the  chivalry  of  any 
age  and  any  nation.  “ Sir,  we  would  undoubtedly  benefit, 


more  than  one-eighth ; sometimes,  when  the  land  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation, not  one-thirtieth.  However,  no  Indian  ever  grows  it  by  choice.  They 
fancy  that  they  make  rather  less  by  it  than  they  do  by  paddy,  and  w'hen  the 
crops  of  dry  rice  are  good  this  is  true.  You  must  put  this  single  requirement 
against  all  we  do  for  them,  all  the  capital  we  expend,  and  all  the  cultivation 
you  see  about  you,  for  every  begah  reclaimed  from  the  desert  was  reclaimed  by 
our  money.” 

We  need  hardly  mention  that  there  is  much  in  these  specious  sentences  of 
Mr.  Hampton  which  Mr.  Cooke  could  not  be  ex]>ected  to  fathom,  but  which 
sufficiently  betrays  the  forced  nature  and  the  unpopular  character  of  the  Planting 
System.  We  hope  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  Mr.  H/s  words,  The  Native 
prefers  the  Native  Zemindar.” — CowpiYcr. 


I 
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but  what  will  become  of  our  ryots  ? Ramrutton  Roy 
would  add  twenty  five  percent  to  his  income  if  he  would 
but  shut  his  eyes  to  plantem"  oppression.  The  Nuldungah 
Rajah  who  lias  had  to  pay  such  heavy  blood-money  for  the 
attack  upon  Mr.  Oram  might  have  sat  quietly  and  in 
ease, — and  seen  his  tenants  forced  into  contracts  with  which 
he  had  no  concern.  We  could  multiply  such  cases  ad  infini- 
tum, but  it  is  needless. 

The  indigo  planter,  as  we  showed  before,  cannot  cany  on 
his  business  unless  he  can  appropriate  the  power  and  influence 
of  a landholder  over  the  ryots  of  the  villages  around  his  fac- 
toiy.  But  the  planter  seldom  has  tlie  capital  to  purchase 
the  Zemindaree.  His  aim  therefore  is  to  possess  himself  of 
the  Zemindaree  rights  by  means  less  fair  than  purchase. 
The  most  common  artifice  used  is  to  take  a putnee  lease 
from  a shareholder  or  a mortgagee.  Of  com’se  possession  is 
refused  to  one  who  is  at  once  an  intruder  and  an  oppressor, 
and  then  follow  fights,  forgeries, — and  petitions  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council. — Hindoo  Patriot,  26th  August,  1858. 


The  better  price  a ryot  receives  from  the  produce  of  his  land, 
the  better  chance  a zemindar  has  of  getting  his  rent  and  va- 
rious illegal  cesses  from  him.  That  zemindars  really  do  object 
to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  we  readily  believe.  Indigo  is  a 
crop  for  which  the  ryot  does  not  receive  even  a price  that 
repays  him  for  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  it  takes  up 
land  what  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  tobacco,  jute  or 
sugar-cane  crops,  which  leave  a very  good  balance  in  the  ryot’s 
hand,  and  much  of  which  finds  its  way  by  fair  means  or 
foul  into  the  coffers  of  the  zemindar.  Native  or  European. 

* When  Mr.  Deverell,  the  Indigo  Planter,  obtained  the  farm  of  a certain 
Talook,  the  principal  ryots  residing  in  the  estate,  having  come  to  know  of  this, 
ottered'  the  zemindar  nearly  double  the  sum,  for  which  he  had  engaged  with 
Mr.  D.,  but  the  zemindar,  having  once  made  tlie  engagement,  considered  it  R 
“ point  of  honor”  not  to  break  it,  though  he  was  convinced  that  he  thereby 
exposed  his  ryots  to  sure  injustice  and  \vrous— Compiler. 
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I he  zemindars  know  well,  that  whcsre  a planter  once  gets  a 
footing  on  an  estate,  he  never  leaves  it,  but  harrasses  the 
proprietor  into  giving  him  a lease  of  it . To  say  that  the 
miserable  salamce  is  any  inducement  to  the  landliolder  to 
give  a farm  is  ridiculous.  It  is  so  trifling  a sum,  compared  to 
the  evils  it  entails,  that  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  not  a 
zemindar  in  Bengal  who  would  not  readily  give  back  the 
salamee  six-fold,  provided  that  by  so  doing  he  could  get  rid 
of  the  planter  altogether  from  his  neighbours, — Indian 
Field,  Sei^t  4, 1858. 


THE  PLANTER  AND  THE  MAGISTRATE. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a veiy  strong  suspicion  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  that  some  of  the  officials  hold 
henamee  shares  in  certain  factories  of  Bengal.  The  native 
mind  is  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  particular  concerns  in  any  other  way.  That 
this  suspicion  does  exist,  has  been  acknowledged  to  us  by 
a Planter  within  the  last  two  days;  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
feeling  is  general,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  natives  alone  ; 
that  every  Magistrate,  Joint,  or  Deputy,  who  has  tried  to  do 
justice  in  his  district  between  the  Planters  and  the  people, 
has  been  systematically  sent  out  of  that  district  under  some 
pretence  or  other,  and  it  is  now  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a Planter,  whenever  a decision  is  given  adverse  to 
liis  interests,  and  favorable  to  the  ryots,  to  send  men  out  to 
threaten  the  ryots  that,  if  they  avail  themselves  of  orders 
that  are  given  in  their  favor  they  will, suffer  in  the  end, 
as  through  the  interest  of  the  Planter  “ in  high  places”  he 
intends  to  have  the  offending  Magistrate  removed,  and 
“ who  will  protect  the  ryots  then?”  If  after  a short  time  the 
ryots  actually  see  that  this  Magistrate  is  removed,  what  can 
they  think  'i— Indian  Field,  August  7,  1858. 
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Among  the  wails  ad  miserlcordiam  of  the  planting  com- 
munity of  Bengal  one  of  the  loudest  is  about  the  antagonistic 
feeling  which  is  alledged  to  be  borne  towards  them  by  district 
officials.  It  is  enough,  say  they,  to  have  to  deal  with  zemin- 
dars and  ryots  “ dislionest  to  the  backbone,”  but  the  antago- 
nism of  the  Zillah  officials  towards  indigo  planting  and 
indigo  planters  aids  both,  and  threatens  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  the  interest.  It  is  a fact  nevertheless  that  indigo  factories 
have  not  decreased  in  number ; that  they  are  more  power- 
ful than  ever ; tliat  the  extent  of  their  opei-ations  judging 
from  the  quantity  of  their  produce  has  increased.  With 
this  fact  in  view  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  planter  is  the  innocent  and  oppressed  being  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  be — the  persecuted  of  ryot  and  zemindar, 
mahajun  and  magistrate.  We  can  scarcely  bring  oui*selves 
to  sympathise  with  the  grievances  of  a class  composed  of 
individuals  in  body  irresponsible  to  the  law,  in  estate  iires- 
ponsible  to  every  one  but  absentee  masters  and  credulous 
creditors.  A class  subsisting  upon  the  produce  of  forced 
labor,  and  eluding  the  penalties  of  oppressive  conduct  by 
the  aid  of  the  most  unjust  of  laws  has  prima  facie  little 
reason  for  complaint  against  the  authorities.  We  can  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  a majority  of  the  civil  service  are 
impressed  with  a vague  idea  of  the  oppressive  character  of 
indigo  operations  in  Bengal,  but  this  idea  can  hardly  exer- 
cise a practical  influence  over  their  official  conduct.  Nobody 
will  deny  that  a majority  of  the  ciril  service  are  impressed 
with  a stronger  and  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  zemindaree 
oppression,  yet  though  no  class  of  the  community  is 
more  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  district  officials  than  the 
native  Zemindars,  district  officials  are  unable  in  the  long- 
run  to  protect  ryots  from  the  oppressions  of  a hostile 
zemindar.  How  much  less  then  must  it  be  in  the  power 
of  the  district  officials  to  coerce  the  European  planter 
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who  is  persanally  above  the  law,  who  has  the  press  in  his 
favor,  who  has  what  is  called  public  opinion  on  his  side,  who 
is  really  able  to  injure  the  best  official  reputation,  and  who 
can  always  make  powerful  influences  to  bear  on  the  fountain 
sources  of  administration  ? In  fact,  the  power,  influence 
and  legal  immunities  of  the  planting  body  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  hostility  of  the  official 
class,  supposing  such  active  hostility  at  all  exists.  We  deny, 
however,  that  the  relations  between  district  officials  and  the 
planting  interest  are  of  so  hostile  a cast  as  the  latter  find 
it  to  their  purpose  to  represent.  Why  should  they  be 
enemies  ? Is  it  because  the  planters  oppress  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  officials  to  protect  the  ryots  ? That  would  be 
the  first  solution  that  would  occur  to  common  sense,  but 
that  is  not  the  fact.  Is  it  because  the  district  officials  form  a 
social  caste  and  affect  an  exclusiveness  that  hurts  the  pride 
of  the  planter  class  ? Tlie  fact  even  in  its  exaggeration  is 
not  a conclusive  one.  It  is  because  the  official  class  and  the 
planter  class  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  most  questions  of 
Indian  politics  ? Tliat  would  hardly  generate  the  sort  of 
antagonism  complained  of.  But  as  matters  actually  stand  it 
will  be  found  that  the  alledged  feeling  of  hostility  does  not 
exist.  It  may  happen  that  an  individual  magistrate  may 
contract  a prejudice  against  an  individual  planter  and  give 
him  a good  deal  of  annoyance,  but  the  instances  are  too  few 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  official  feeling  is  a<yainst  the 
planters.  On  the  contrary,  the  junior  members  of  the 
district  magistracy  are  generally  on  terms  of  cordial  inti- 
macy with  the  planters  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  reasons 
are  obvious  and  many.  It  is  to  these  junior  members  of  the 
service  that  the  largest  number  of- cases  in  which  planters 
are  interested  are  referred  for  decision.  It  is  a notorious  fact 
that  a no  small  portion  of  these  cases  are  decided  at  the  break- 
fast or  the  dirtner  table  where  the  planter  needs  not  be  re- 
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presented  by  a legal  agent.  One  gentleman  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  fulness  of  the  evidence  he  gave 
before  the  Colonization  Committee  kept  up  for  months  a 
costly  establislunent  at  the  station  of  Hooghly  including  an 
European  agent  who  could  talk  out  decisions  from  the 
Magistrate  and  his  assistant  at  billiards.*  Mark  moreover 
the  many  bonds  of  sympathy  which  subsist  between  the 
official  and  the  planter  compared  with  which  the  weak 
philanthropy  which  probably  actuates  the  former  in  his 
dealings  with  the  native  is  but  a tliread  of  sand.  The  ciy 
raised  by  the  planting  community  against  district  officials 
is  utterly  unfounded  in  reason  and  fact,  and  is  not  untinged 

with  a mixture  of  ingratitude  in  it. 

Perhaps,  a very  good  illustration  of  the  official  feeling 
towards  planters  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  which  we 
published  a report  last  week.f  Mr.  Cockerell  is  a district 
magistrate  of  more  than  average  merit.  The  case  itself  is 
one  of  a very  usual  kind.  Let  us  analyze  the  judgment. 

The  most  noticeable  features  of  the^  case  are  the  impaiti- 
ality  with  which  the  Magistrate  appears  to  have  dealt  with 
the  parties  and  the  extreme  suitableness  of  the  punishment 
to  the  crime.  The  Magistrate  himself  admits  that  the 
property  in  dispute  was  never  before  in  the  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Hills  ; a suit  under  Act  of  1840  in  regard  to  it  was 
pending  before  him.  Yet  one  of  his  first  acts,  when  the 
public  peace  and  the  actual  possessors  were  threatened,  was 

* We  have  heard  from  an  indisputable  authority  that  Dr.  C. in  West 

Burdwan  similarly  used  to  keep  a regular  household  establishment  in  every 
principal  station  of  the  zillah,  where  the  District  (European)  o&cials  were  ac- 
Lmmodated  with  the  comforts  of  lodging,  free  of  charge.  _ It  can  be  e^ily 
imagined  by  the  reader  that  aU  his  factory  smts,  not  few  m numter,  which 
came  before  these  officials  were,  as  a matter  of  course,  decided  in  Ins  favor, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  of  the  agency  which  was  ^t  at  work 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  said  that  a Native  Mooiisifl 
hLing  once  adjudged  a case  against  him  Avas  as  a reward  of  his  independence 
and  impartiahty,  dismissed  the  service  owing  to  the  enmity  and  the  evil  mllu- 
ence  of  the  Doctor— Compiler. 

t Vide  page  m.—Cmpikr. 
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to  call  on  the  latter  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  enter 
into  recognizances  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  is  very  much 
as  if  a gang  of  armed  robbers  stood  before  your  door  essay- 
ing to  force  an  entrance,  and  you  having  sent  to  the  police 
for  aid  are  in  the  meanwhile  keeping  off  the  robbers,  and  the 
police  arrives,  and  first  of  all  proceeds  to  disarm  you,  threaten- 
ing  you  with  punishment  if  you  resisted,  and  not  having  a 
word  to  say  to  the  robbers  leaves  you  disarmed  and  helpless 
to  their  mercy,  and  with  the  consolatory  assurance  that  after 
you  are  robbed  and  murdered  the  law  will  try  to  execute 
justice  on  your  plunderers  and  murderers.  No  security 
against  a breach  of  the  peace  was  demanded  from  the  aggres- 
sors ; it  was  the  aggressed  upon  who  were  to  be  hand-tied.  ‘ 
Then,  again,  Jowan  Christain  is  sentenced  to  the  same 
punisimient  with  the  majority  of  the  other  prisoners.  The 
offence  of  this  man  was,  according  to  the  Magistrate’s  finding, 
resisting  by  force  a party  of  armed  illegal  trespassers,  an  act 
that  to  ordinary  men  would  appear  to  be  deserving  of  re- 
ward. It  was,  of  com’se,  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  call 
to  account  the  instigator  of  the  affray,  the  European  in 
charge  of  the  factory.  He  is  a privileged  man.  The  deci- 
sion must  be  taken  as  having  been  given  in  favor  of  the 
villagers  and  their  zemindars,  as  they  escaped  with  the  im- 
prisonment of  only  one  member  of  their  body,  but  this  hap- 
py fate  they  owed  not  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  to  the 
accidental  circumstance  .of  two  missionary  gentlemen  having 
Deen  witness  to  the  affair,  and  deposing  clearly  to  the  main 
facts  of  the  outrage.  Lastly,  it  does  seem  a little  unaccoun- 
table that  Mr  Cockerell  should  have  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  undertake  the  trial  of  a case  of  affray  with  ho- 
micide as  such  crimes  are  usually  committed  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  sessions  courts. 

We  have  not  a word  of  complaint  to  urge  against  Mr. 
Cockerell  for  his  conduct  in  this  afiair.  Most  other  magis- 
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trates  would  in  his  circumstances  have  thought  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  decide  against  the  villagers  and  the 
zemindars.  It  speaks  much  for  his  moral  courage  that  he 
could  give  a decision  against  Mr.  Forlongs  people.  The 
almost  apologetic  tone  in  which  he  records  their  condemna- 
tion would  be  adopted  by  any  European  official  who  would 
venture  to  condemn  the  doings  of  a factory.  Mr.  Forlong,* 
we  need  liardly  remind  the  readers  of  this  journal  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  his  class.  He  is  an  Honorary  Magis- 
trate of  Mr.  Halliday’s  creation,  and  his  jurisdiction  extend- 
ed, it  does  not  do  so  now,  over  the  village  in  dispute. — Hin- 
doo Patriot,  September,  9,  1858. 

• 

MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  INDIGO  PLANTING. 

But  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  charcfe  of  ab- 

O I' 

senteeism  which  is  one  so  often  brought  with  justice  against 
the  native  zemindar,  is  unknown  in  that  of  the  Planter.  The 
former  spends  his  revenue  in  senseless  follies  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  his  absence  by  his  agents  are 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  native,  written  down  in  his  name.  He 
quiets  his  conscience  by  the  thought  of  great  exaggeration 
in  accounts  of  distress,  and  compounds  for  the  gross  neglect 
of  his  subjects, — for  in  truth  the  Ryots  are  no  less, — ^by  co- 
pious donations  to  the  shrines  of  Kali  and  Jagannath.  But 
the  Planter  must  be  in  person  on  his  estate  or  ijarah,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  must  from  purely  person-  , 

al  and  interested  motives,  if  from  no  other,  himself,  superin- 
tend advances  and  his  cultivation.  He  must  ride  over  his 

* Honorable  and  high  minded  as  this  planter  is  said  to  be,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  join  in  the  late  onslought  on  the  Indian  Field,  and  thereby  to  lend  his  aid 
to  coerce  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  because  that  Paper,  as  it  appears  from  the  ; 

written  statements  of  Mr,  Forlong,  in  a series  of  ably  written  articles  in  Indigo 
cultivation  (copious  extracts  from  which  have  been  transferred  to  these  pages)  i 

recently  exposed  vnth.  so  great  force  and  effect  the  oppressions  of  the  Indigo  j 

planting  system  of  Bengal, — Comjnler.  I 
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own  lands;  hear  complaints  and  settle  disputes,  and  be  the 
principal  figure  on  the  landscape.  Hence  whatever  is  done 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  principal  agent.  He  can- 
not persuade  others  to  aquiesce  in  his  plea  of  ignorance.  He 
can  hardly  even  venture  to  put  it  forward  himself.  He  is  res- 
ponsible in  the  eyes  of  all,  for  affrays  and  quarries.  He  is 
known  as  a living  and  moving  personage,  not  as  a name  and 
shadow.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  exculpate  absentee 
landlords,  whose  apathy  and  extravagance  we  think  more 
grossly  culpable,  more  utterly  inexcusable,  more  fitted  for 
direct  legal  punishment,  than  many  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
sins  of  actual  commission,  but  we  mention  it  as  one  cause  of 
the  bad  name  which  the  Planters  have  obtained.  Hitherto 
the  really  good  Planter  has  been  the  exception,  not  the  soli- 
tary one  certainly — but  still  very  far  from  the  rule.  The 
bad  have  unfortunately  quite  carried  the  day,  and  as  a bad 
name  is  easily  gained,  and  lost  with  difficulty,  the  Eyots  look 
on  with  distrust,  the  Zemindars  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
Planter,  and  the  Europeans  in  the  distance  join  in  the  voice 
of  condemnation.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  Planter 
on  his  estate  must  be  more  accountable  for  the  Ryot  and 
Affray  than  the  absent  Zemindar,  however  wilful  and  scan- 
dalous be  the  selfish  neglect  of  the  latter.  But  we  have 
brought  this  point  out  not  to  excuse  the  Planter  in  the  least, 
but  only  to  show  why  such  invidia  attaches  itself  to  his 
name.  His  misdeeds  stand  out — it  must  be  allowed — in 
clear,  unbroken,  unclouded,  sunshine.  Whatever  excuse  may 
be  reasonably  alleged  for  the  Planter — however  great  the 
temptation — however  venial  the  fault — the  consequence  have 
been  such  as  every  friend  to  India  must  deeply  lament.  The 
settler,  who,  some  had  hoped,  would  have  been  held  up  as  an 
example  of  moderation,  fair  dealing  and  benevolence,  is  now 
notorious,  in  and  out  of  Court,  for  oppi-ession,  rapaciousness 
and  inhumanity.  The  undisputed  praise  he  has  as  yet 
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gained,  is  the  doubtful  one  of  entertaining  more  able  Latti- 
als,  paying  them  more  readily  and  accomplishing  his  ends 
more  speedily  by  their  means,  than  can  be  done  by  any  of 
the  Native  Zemindars.  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  his 
moral  example. — Calcutta  Revieiv,  No.  XII. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


The  Planter’s  haste  to  he  rich  must  be  ranked  amongst 
the  causes  of  the  evils  of  the  system  he  works.  If  as  the 
Scripture  says,  “ The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  aU  evil.” 
we  may  trace  to  it  many  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  Indigo 
system  in  Bengal.  If  the  Planter  were  content  with  moder- 
ate gains  and  a more  gradual  progress  to  independence, 
much  of  the  hardship  and  violence  we  refer  to  need  not,  we 
are  assured,  occm\  But  in  grasping  at  the  largest  possible 
gains  he  too  often  forgets  in  his  haste,  how  cruelly  he  may 
be  trampling  on  the  interests  of  others.*  It  is  true,  the 
same  principle  operates  in  other  branches  of  business,  as  well 
as  that  now  in  question  ; but  that  does  not  render  it  less  a 
cause  of  evil  in  the  latter  ; and  in  Indigo  cultivation  it  has 
fuller  scope  to  operate,  unchecked  by  the  restraints  of  an 
European  community.  A young  man  comes  to  this  country 
to  engage  in  the  business  which  has  enriched  some  of  his 
coimexions.  His  whole  and  sole  object  in  coming  is, — the 


* I have  heard  it  said  that  one  of  the  Planters  who  has  taken  a public  part 
in  the  present  discussion,  has  expressed  an  opinion,  that  in  ordinary  years 
Indigo  cultivation  may  be  made  to  yield  a profit  of  25  per  cent,  without  op- 
pression or  injustice  to  the  ryots ; and  that,  it  is  because  much  higher  profits  are 
aimed  at,  that  the  hardships  we  refer  to  are  inflicted.  The  gentleman  who  is 
said  to  have  given  expression  to  this  opinion,  was,  at  the  time,  not  personally 
engaged  in  Indigo  affairs  ( though  he  had  been  so  for  many  years)  having  lost  or 
relinquished  a situation  he  had  held,  because  as  was  reported, — and  to  his  honor 
let  the  report  be  repeated, — ^he  w'as  unwilling  to  deal  with  as  hard  a hand  as  his 
employers  required,  I cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  ; but  give  it  as 
I heard  it. — Rev,  G,  G.  CiithberL 
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common  one  enough,  it  must  be  admitted, — to  make  a 
fortune  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can,  and  return  home  to  enjoy 
it.  He  is  usually  too  young  to  have  the  great  principles  of 
justice  and  religion  very  deeply  settled  in  his  heart ; and 
placed,  as  he  too  often  is  at  first,  in  some  secluded  situation, 
removed  both  from  the  ordinary  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  from  the  checks  of  a Christian  community,  it  is 
little  wonder  if  those  principles  are  not  fostered  within  him. 
But  the  one  motive  of  making  as  large  gains  as  he  can  is 
apt  to  gain  strength  daily.  He  is  urged  to  it,  whilst  yet 
merely  an  assistant,  by  his  employers,  by  the  agency  house, 
by  the  example  of  his  brethren,  by  the  expectations  of  his 
friends  at  home,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desires  ; and  can  we 
wonder  if  he  gradually  ceases  to  be  veiy  tenderly  scrupulous 
of  the  means  employed  to  succeed  in  this  all-engrossing  ob- 
ject, when  we  remember  who  it  is  that  hath  said,  “ He  that 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  imiocent  ?’^  Once  more, 
I beg  to  repeat,  that  we  do  not  want  to  make  the  Planters 
out  worse  men  than  others  similarly  circumstanced.  We 
adopt  the  description  of  the  Friend  of  India  ( May  8th,) 
“ They  have  the  virtues  and  the  vices  always  observable  in 
those  who  live  much  alone  among  a race  with  whom  they 
have  no  social  sympathies.” — Statements  by  the  Rev.  G.  G. 
Cuthhert,  M.  A. 

WHEKE  SHOULD  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND 
GOVERNMENT  INTERFERE? 

The  Indigo  Planters'  Association  has  lately  petitioned  the 
Legislative  Council  for  the  enactment  of  a law  which  would 
make  the  violation  by  a ryot  of  his  engagement  to  the 
planter  to  sow  indigo  a penal  crime.  (This  by  the  bye 
establishes  in  reality  the  forced  character  of  the  relations 
between  the  factory  and  the  ryots.)  A desire  also  exists 
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among  the  planters,  the  zemindars,  and  the  friends  of 
the  ryots  or  in  other  word  of  humanity,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  “ interfere,”  and  the  intelligent  reader,  whether 
English  or  Indian,  who  has  read  the  foregoing  pages  with  the 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands, 
will  be  able  to  perceive  where  should  the  Legislature  and 
Government  interfere  ? The  Dacca  News  says  “ the  planter 
does  not  oppress  the  ryot  beyond  a degree  the  latter  could 
not  bear.”  Exactly  so,  and  we  wish  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
stability  of  British  supremacy  in  India,  for  the  sake  of  British 
character,  of  British  Christianity,  and  lastly  of  humanity 
that  this  power  of  oppressing  the  ryot  at  all  should  cease. 
But  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  can  no  way  be  consis- 
tent with  the  enactment  of  any  law  making  breach  of  contract 
a penal  crime,  or  of  any  measure  making  planters  Honorary 
Magistrates,  or  in  other  words  investing  them  with  judi- 
cial powers  over  their  own  acts  and  over  men  in  their  own 
elaha,  though  that  be  by  way  of  experiment.  The  enforcing 
the  administration  of  equal  law  and  equal  justice  among  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  irrespective  of  country  or 
creed,  by  all  Judicial  Officers  of  Government  alike,  will  assist 
to  a great  extent  the  attainment  of  this  object,  but  other 
laws  should  be  passed  in  the  same  spirit,  which  would  leave 
no  scope  for  the  freaks  of  the  oppressor  or  the  tricks  of  the 
extortioner.  As  questions  like  these  can  be  best  solved  by 
an  unmitigated  reliance  on  facts,  we  presume  what  we  have 
given  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  suffice  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  our  statesmen  and 
legislators  apply  them  to  the  ends  for  the  promotion  of 
which  they  have  been  collected  in  the  present  form.  We 
however  believe  if  correct  answers  are  given  in  a true 
judicial  spirit  to  the  questions  noted  below,  considerable 
labor  may  be  abridged  by  and  material  assistance  may  be 
derived  from  the  operation, — G<yminler. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  INDIGO  CULTIVATION  IN 

BENGAL. 


In  what  ways,  and  by  what  means,  on  what  terms,  and 
from  whom  do  the  Europeans  derive  the  lands  they  cultivate 
or  obtain  the  produce  of  land  they  appropriate  to  their  own 
purposes  ? How  do  the  planters  carry  on  their  agricultural 
pursuits  ? If  by  labourers,  how  do  they  pay  them  ? Are 
the  labourers  satisfied  with  the  wages  they  receive  and  do 
they  willingly  engage  in  European  service  ? If  not,  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  their  unwillingness  ? And  what  are 
the  means  of  compulsion  used  to  make  them  engage  in  such 
service  ? Do  the  European  manufacturers  pay  a remunerative 
price  for  any  produce  they  take  from  cultivators  of  the  raw 
materials  ? Do  they  receive  the  articles  they  want  with 
ease  ? If  not,  what  are  the  difficulties  they  experience  and 
from  what  cause  ? 

Are  any  of  the  planters  and  agriculturists  possessed  of 
zemindaree  or  mocurreree  or  any  other  permanent  rights  in 
the  mehal  in  which  they  carry  on  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits ? If  they  are,  how  do  they  treat  their  ryots,  and  do 
their  duties  as  zemindars  interfere  with  those  belonging  to 
them  as  planters  ? If  they  do,  how  far  and  in  what  way  ? 

Is  the  cultivation  of  Indigo  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
ryots  ? If  so,  why  do  the  ryots  enter  into  engagements  with 
the  planters  ? And  are  such  engagements  on  the  part  of  the 
ryots  made  generally  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  they  in  any 
way  inveigled  or  compelled  to  enter  into  them  ? Are  the 
ryots  who  engage  to  cultivate  Indigo,  in  your  opinion,  ade- 
quately and  fuUy  paid  for  the  rent  of  their  lands  and  the 
labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  ? What  check,  moreover, 
have  they  on  the  common  practice  of  planters’  gomashtahs 
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not  to  pay  labourers  the  full  amount  of  their  wages  but  to 
appropriate  a certain  portion  to  themselves  ? As  few  of  the 
labourers  can  read  or  write,  how  are  the  accounts  with  them 
kept  ? What  checks  are  there  on  false  entries  in  those  ac- 
counts ? 

Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  the  connection  of  the  Euro- 
pean planters  and  agriculturists  with  the  ryots  ? If  you 
have,  will  you  describe  particularly  the  nature  and  results  of 
the  connection  with  respect  to  each  class  of  European  plan- 
ters in  your  district,  and  state  any  particulars  in  which  the 
connection  may  appear  to  be  beneficial  either  to  the  ryots  or 
the  zemindars,  and  also  any  particulars  marking  a contrary 
tendency  ? 

If  you  think  the  connection  with  any  particular  class  of 
European  planters  has  proved  specially  beneficial  either  to 
the  ryots  or  zemindars,  will  you  state  in  what  those  benefits 
consist,  and  also  if  there  are  not  any  drawbacks  to  them, 
with  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  ? If  you  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  opinion  that  the  connection  with  any  class  of 
European  planters  has  proved  injurious  to  the  ryots,  will  you 
explain  the  nature  of  the  injuries  suffered,  in  what  ways  the 
malpractices,  which  give  rise  to  the  evils  complained  of, 
exhibit  themselves,  and  if  there  be  any  palliative  circum- 
stances attending  them  ? Also  state  the  grounds  on  which 
you  have  formed  your  opinions  on  these  points  ? 

Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  rendering  the  above  con- 
nection advantageous  to  the  ryots,  if  it  is  not  already  pro- 
ductive of  advantage  ? or  of  improving  the  benefits  arising 
from  such  connection,  where  it  has  proved  beneficial  in  any 
respect  ? 

Do  you  know  whence  these  Europeans  derive  the  capital 
they  employ  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  how  far  this 
capital  goes  to  mitigate  the  wants  of  the  people  of  this 
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country,  or  to  add  to  the  luxuries  ;they  enjoy  ? If  they  tend 
neither  way,  how  does  this  capital  benefit  the  country  ? 

Do  the  European  planters  in  your  neighbourhood  aid  the 
cause  of  native  education  or  native  improvement  in  any 
way  ? If  they  do,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  assistance  they 
give  ? What  do  they  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools 
in  your  district  ?.  Can  you  state  these  particulars  and  men- 
tion instances  ? — From  questions  issued  by  the  British  In- 
dian Associatiem  in  1856. 


There  are  sugar  manufactories  in  Bengal : what  sugar- 
factor  thinks  it  necessary  to  force  ryots  to  cultivate  the 
cane  ? All  other  raw  produce  which  the  country  grows 
is  brought  by  the  growers  with  alacrity  to  the  market  ; why 
is  it  that  indigo  is  the  only  article  which  cannot  be  had  for 
fair  and  open  purchase  ? If  it  be  a losing  concern  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  faithless  ryots,  why  is  not  indigo  grown 
by  hired  labour  on  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the  factory  ?* 
— Hindoo  Patriot,  July  29,  1858. 

If  a Planter  does  not  take  izarahs  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
using  his  influence  and  power  as  a landholder,  to  compel  his 
ryots  to  take  advances,  why  does  he  readily  take  these  farms 
at  an  admitted  loss  of  Rs.  6,000  or  8,000  per  annum  ? 

Is  it  not  often  the  case  that,  where  the  factory  expenses  are 
. Rs.  80,000  per  annum,  only  10,000  are  paid  into  the 
ryots"  hands  ? What  becomes  of  the  balance  ? Do  our 
English  farmers  live  like  princes,  and  when  they  find  that 
their  farming  does  not  pay,  call  in  the  Police  to  make  their 
crops  grow  ; or  do  they  live  in  style  suited  to  the  profits  of 
their  farm  ? 

* There  is  (says  the  Patriot)  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions  : The 
factory  never  pays  a fair  price  to  the  ryot  for  the  plant,  and  where  oppression 
can  be  practised  at  once  with  profit  and  impmiity,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
resist  the  temptation,— -Conipitcr. 
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Is  it  the  fact  that  indigo  is  a most  exhausting  crop,  and 
that  tobacco  cannot  be  sown  the  year  after  indigo,  and  that 
Planters  will  not  allow  indigo  to  be  grown  twice  on  the  same 
land, — or  is  it  not  the  fact  ? If  it  is,  does  it  not  fully  account 
for  the  Planters  preferring  to  exhaust  other  people  s lands  in 
preference  to  their  own  ? — Indian  Field,  August  7,  1858. 


Leave  aside  the  point,  whether  the  proprietor  of  a fac- 
tory be  an  European  or  Native  ; but  answer  directly,  whe- 
ther the  system  of  indigo  cultivation,  followed  by  them,  has 
benefited  the  people.  If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
then  explain  why  this  cultivation  is  so  universally  unpopular 
throughout  all  India,  and  why  is  an  Indigo  Planter  more 
hated  by  the  people  than  any  other  class  of  Europeans  ? 

Are  the  Government  aware  of  this  public  feeling,  and 
what  step  have  they  taken  to  ascertain  its  causes,  and  to 
ameliorate  them  ? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  feeling  is  universal 
throughout  the  country,  that  to  fall  out  with  a neighbour- 
ing Indigo  Planter,  or  go  to  law  with  him,  is  hopeless  and 
perfect  ruination,  whether  the  opposing  party  be  a common 
cultivator  or  a large  zemindar  ? 

Give  statistics  of  the  number  of  cases  instituted  by 
the  Planters  and  their  opponents  in  the  Civil,  Criminal,  and 
Revenue  Courts,  and  the  percentage  in  wliich  each  has  re- 
ceived awards. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  there  is  a growing  belief 
amongst  the  people,  that  many  of  the  authorities  have 
begun  to  hold  benamee  shares  in  the  Indigo  Joint  Stockeries 
as  a profitable  investment  ? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  when  a certain  high  official 
went  about  the  factories  some  time  ago,  it  was  believed  by 
the  people  that  he  had  benamee  shares  in  those  concerns, 
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but  having  been  done  by  the  Planters,  had  come  out  to 
examine  the  accounts  in  person  ? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  feeling  is  general 
among  the  natives,  that  every  Magistrate,  Joint,  or  De- 
puty, who  has  tried  to  do  justice  between  the  Planter 
and  the  people,  has  been  systematically  sent  out  of  that 
district  under  some  pretence  or  other  ? 

State  the  nature  of  the  native  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
Honorary  Magistracies  and  whether  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Authorities,  and  how  disposed  of 

*^The  appointmen'k  of  Indigo  Planters  as  Honorary  Magistrates,  has  excited 
strong  feelings  of  indignation  among  many  natives,  and  particularly  among  the 
ryots — who  say  je  raJchaJc  se  bhakak,  i.  e.,  who  is  appointed  our  protector  eats  us 
up.  These  feelings  have  found  vent  in  the  form  of  verse  and  in  parts  of  the 
Kishnaghur  district  a Bengalee  song  set  to  music  has  been  extensively  sung  on 
this  subject.  The  following  is  the  translation  of  one  of  the  songs  : — 

SONG. 

Chorus. 

Ye  sons  of  the  soil, 

Alas  ! ’tis  to  fool  ye 
These  Honorary  Magistrates 
Are  appointed  to  rule  ye  ! 

The  Land  it  is  going  to  ruin, 

Our  rulers  they  see  its  undoin’ ! 

They  love  us  not think  ye  they  do,  sirs  1 

Pray,  why  then  this  dire  application 
Of  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  our  nation— 

Come,  answer  me,  why  is  it  so,  sirs  1 

Ye  sons  of  the  Soil,  &c. 

2 

The  Planter  he  sits  on  the  seat,  0 ! 

Of  Judgment — the  Witch  whom  the  meat,  0 I 
Of  Infants  delights— now  holds  sway 
O’er  the  Nursery  doom’d  to  destruction  ! 

The  Ape  wields  the  Sword  of  Protection  ! 

O hapless  Bengala  ! cry  ’Lack  ! ’Lackaday  ! 

Ye  sons  of  the  Soil,  8cc. 

3 

The  Planter,  who  forces  e’en  our  priests,  sirs. 

To  plough— to  his  mill  to  bring  grist,  sirs,— 

And  makes  us  all  slaves— high  or  low  ! 

O Lady  of  Albion  ! our  Sovereign— our  mother, 

O save  us  thy  children  ! Friends  have  we  no  other  ! 

O save  us  ere  we  sink  ,’neath  the  blow  ! 

Ye  sons  of  the  Soil,  &c. 

£euffal  JIurkaru,  23ro?  November,  1858. 


APPENDIX. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed  the  following  excel- 
lent remarks  appeared  in  the  Indian  Field  anent  a letter  of 
the  Times’  Special  Correspondent,  late  in  China,  on  Indigo 
operations  in  Lower  Bengal,  which  has  been  already  briefly 
noticed  by  us  a few  pages  above.  The  Field’s  criticisms 
are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted  in^a  work  the  avowed  object 
of  which  is  to  let  out  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  Indigo  Planting  in  Bengal. — Compiler. 


MR.  WINGROVE  COOKE  ON  THE  INDIGO  SYSTEM. 


Nearly  a year  ago  the  Times’  China  correspondent  came  to 
Calcutta  en  route  to  England,  and  fell  amongst  leaguers,  who, 
thinking  that  he  would  make  a very  desirable  instrument  for 
forwarding  their  views,  made  much  of  him,  and  to  enable  him 
to  judge  for  himself  regarding  the  patriarchal  and  simple  style 
in  which  the  abused  Indigo  Planter  carries  on  his  business, 
they  despatched  him  to  an  indigo  factory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta,  having  given  the  manager  of  the  concern  due 
warninir  of  the  intended  visit  of  the  Thunderer’s  herald,  so 
that  nothing  might  come  across  his  path  revolting  to  his 
English  feelings.  Mr.  Cooke,  like  a sensible  man,  jumped 
at  the  opportunity  of  personally  testing  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  regarding  Anglo-Saxons  of  all  great  Indian  states- 
men from  time  immemorial,  and  visited  the  factory ; and 
after  an  experience  of  thirty  hoiu^,  with  the  modesty  for 
which  special  correspondents  are  so  justly  celebrated,  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  the  British  public  that  all  those  great  states- 
men who  have  made  the  subject  the  study  of  their  lives  are 
wrong,  and  he,  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  correspondent  to  the 
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Times,  is  right,  and  that  the  Indigo  Planter  is  the  father, 
the  protector,  the  hanker,  and  the  physician  of  his  people. 

We  will  follow  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  into  the  Mofussil 
and  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  he  comes  to  his  sapi- 
ent conclusion,  and  we  think  that  we  shall  find  all  our  charges 

against  the  Indigo  system  proved  by  the  evidence  of  a planter. 
****** 

Our  own  correspondent  found  that  the  natives  “ look 
up  at  the  white  man  going  by  on  his  elephant,  but  the 
glances  are  not  friendly.”  If  they  did  look  unfriendly,  they 
must  have  mistaken -him  for  a hanging  Commissioner,  for 
these  men  have  never  shown  any  unfriendly  feeling  to 
defenceless,  solitary  ladies  who  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  going  along  this  road  by  dak  at  night  ; but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  unfriendly  glances  were  purely  imaginary, 
and  the  result  of  fears  imbibed  by  the  correspondent  from 
his  leaguer  fi:iends.  The  factory  is  at  length  reached,  and 
the  calumnies  of  the  “jealous  civilians”  at  once  refuted,  for, 
lo  and  behold  ! instead  of  a castle  surrounded  with  batteries, 
trenches,  and  loop-holed  walls,  we  find  a moderate-sized 
house,  with  white  pillars  and  closed  verandahs,  »Sz;c.  This 
seems  to  have  greatly  astonished  Mr.  Cooke  : he  evidently 
expected  to  have  found  the  planter  with  his  sleeves  turned 
up,  boOing  down  ryots  in  a copper  to  extract  any  little 
particle  of  indigo  that  had  been  absorbed  into'  the  pores 
of  their  skin  during  the  process  of  the  last  year  s manufac- 
ture. He  expected  to  have  been  detained  for  a short  time 
at  the  draw-bridge,  whilst  an  army  of  lattials  examined  liim 
carefully  to  see  that  he  was  not  a Company  s official  i he  was 
apparently  much  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  lattials 
we  wonder  if  he  knows  what  lattials  are  ! and  all  he  found 
was  a house  with  verandahs,  paddocks,  and  a “ pretty, 
fearless  child.”  Now,  why  should  Mr.  Cooke  have  supposed 
that  planters  did  not  possess  verandahs  and  pretty  children  ? 
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No  one  has  ever  denied  that  they  have  verandahs  oi  childien 
that  we  are  aware  of  How  does  Mr.  Cooke  reconcile  his 
astonishment  at  finding  the  unprotected  Euiopean  house, 
and  his  assumption,  therefore,  that  planters  are  not  tyrants 
with  the  unfriendly  glances  and  fierce  Mahomedans,  and  the 
turbulent  population  which  has  “ twice  within  a few  years 
required  the  presence  of  troops  to  put  down  insurrections  ? 
We  don’t  know  to  what  recent  occasions  Mr.  Cooke  alludes  ; 
we  think  he  must  have  mistaken  what  Mr.  Hampton  told 
him,  for  the  only  time  that  troops  were  required  in  Bengal 
was  very  many  years  ago,  when  some  ryots  rose  against  the 
planters,  under  the  leadership  of  the  fanatic  Ferazee  Teetoo 
Meer,  and  had  to  be  put  down  with  a strong  hand.  We 
only  see  in  all  that  Mr.  Cooke  describes  an  assurance  that 
the  Bengallee  will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  oppression 
and  yet  not  resent  it.  It  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  much- 
abused  police  of  the  country,  that  a planter  can  live  in  an 
open  house  perfectly  unprotected,  but  surrounded  by  a “ fierce 
Mahomedan  population,”  who,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
omnipotent  Times’  correspondent,  could  not  restrain  from 
showing  their  hate  by  oblique  glances,in  spite  of  their  week  s 
training  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  behave 

before  the  “ Hakim  from  England. 

The  illustrious  visitor  came  upon  Mr.  Hampton  whilst 
holdino-  his  court,*  of  course  accidentally — the  “ crowd  of 


* The  Court  Scene  has  been  described  with  such  vividness,  that  we  uull 
quote  it  in  extemo  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  maj^ot  have  read 
Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke’s  exceedingly  amusing  letter  under  notice  . 

“I  had  come  upon  Mr.  Hampton  while  he  was  in  full  kutcherry— that  is  to 

sav  while  he  was  holding  his  court.  I followed  him  into  the  room  in  which  the 
nroceedin»-s  were  going  on.  There  was  a crowd  of  suitors,  and  each  in  hi^  turn 
ioiued  the  palms  of  his  hands  in  Eastern  form,  and  prayed  for  justice,  detail- 
incr  unmmbered  woes  and  wrongs.  It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  obs^ 
the  prompt  and  shrewd  judgments  of  this  court,  f 

court,  for  it  is  entirely  unauthorized,  all  its  proceedmys  are  utterly  illegal,  and 

even  the  very  act  of  holding  it  is  doubtless  a criminal  offence.  ^ 

* * * 

“ But,  ” I said,  “suppose  that  man  whom  you  flogged  for  thrusting  the  hot 
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suitors’'  were  of  course  also  accidental,  and  the  whole  thing 
Mr.  Cooke  appears  to  believe,  and  to  wish  to  make  us  believe, 
was  an  every-day  occurrence.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
some  of  our  model  factories,  such  scenes  are  so  ; but  we 
think  much  too  well  of  Mr.  Hampton  to  believe  that  the 
lawless  acts  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Cooke  were  anything 
but  exceptional.  The  court  was  crowded  with  suitors, 
not  voluntary  suitors,  for  Mr.  Hampton  is  made  to  say,  a 
little  lower  down,  that  if  they  complained  in  the  Company’s 
court  of  his  ill-treatment,  they  would  on  their  return  “get 
. a much  more  severe  flogging,  and  be  made  to  pay  a fine”. 
Some  complain  of  assaults,  and  as  Mr.  Cooke  observes  with 


iron  into  his  wife  should  go  to  the  Company’s  court  and  lay  an  information 
against  you  for  the  assault.  ’’ 

I should,  of  course,  be  summoned  and  fined.” 

Does  he  know  this  ? ” 

“Perfectly.” 

“ Then,  why  does  n’t  he  do  it  ? ” 

Because  he  would  on  his  return  get  a much  more  severe  flogging,  and  be 
rande  to  pay  the  fine.  ” 

Yoxi  fined  a man  four  annas  ; who  does  that  go  to,  and  how  is  it  recovered  ?” 
“ His  employer  will  deduct  it  from  his  wages,  and  it  will  go  to  a fund  for  re- 
pairing the  roads.” 

But  why  do  these  men  and  women  come  here,  when  you  have  no  right  to 
decide,  and  no  force  to  carry  out  your  decisions,  instead  of  going  to  the  Com- 
pany's courts  ? ” 

The  nearest  Company’s  court  is  14  miles  ofif.  .They  must  pay  stamp  duties 
and  fees  there.  I charge  nothing.  As  to  force,  the  ryots  themselves  carry  out 

my  decisions.  Woe  to  the  man  ivho  does  not  obey  them  ! ” 

And  you  also  have  no  ‘ amlah’ — that  terrible  ri^tinue  of  Court  officers,  to 
whom  every  body,  from  the  highest  official  of  Bengal  to  the  lowest  Company’s 
servant,  agrees  to  attribute  all  the  corruption  and  infamy  of  the  Company’s 
courts  ? ” 

“ I’ve  no  amlah,  ” said  my  host,  “ but  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  indigo 
planters  are  free  from  corrupt  native  subordinates,  India  wouldn’t  be  India 
without  them.  I have  my  mohurrir  and  gomashtah,  and  a dozen  others,  who 
screw  the  ryots  just  as  the  amlah  of  the  Company’s  judge  screws  the  suitors. 
The  man  who  measures  out  the  land  to  be  sown  with  indigo  must  have  his 

bribe,  or  he  will  choose  the  worst  plot  for  the  interest  of  the  ryot,  even  if  it 

should  also  be  the  worst  plot  for  my  interest ; if  he  gets  sufficient  bribe,  unless 
I look  after  him,  he  would  place  the  indigo  plot  in  tlie  middle  of  the  tank.  So 
the  man  who  measures  the  bundles  must  have  his  bribe,  or  be  will  measure 
every  bundle  at  the  bottom,  where  the  twigs  are  tied.  If  he  gets  a sufficient 
present  he  will  put  the  chain  loosely  round  the  widest  part.  So  in  other  matters. 
We  do  what  we  can  against  it,  but  the  ryots  an<l  our  servants  are  in  league 
against  us,  like  the  corrupt  freemen  and  the  Parliamentary  candidates  at  home. 
It’s  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  we  struggle  against  it  in  vain.” — Con^pilcr, 
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great  delight,  “ in  these  cases  testimony  on  either  side  evi- 
dently weighed  not  a feather  with  the  judge  ! ’ If  the 
judge  in  his  wisdom  chose  to  imagine  that  the  case  was  false 
or  not  proved,  the  prosecutor  was  tied  up  and  flogged  with  a 
rattan. 

The  Times  correspondent  here  artfully  works  in  a few 
stories  of  native  deceit  that  were  told  him,  as  if  they  had  oc- 
curred in  his  presence.  A native  woman,  for  instance,  com- 
plained of  being  burnt  by  her  husband  (for  infidelity  we 
presume),  and  Mr.  Cooke,  on  the  strength  of  this,  states 
that  a numerous  class  of  the  cases  tried  before  him  were 
burning  of  this  description,  and  professes  to  have  had  all 
his  notions  of  native  fastidiousness  disturbed  by  the  eager- 
ness displayed  by  these  modest  ladies  to  make  manifest 
their  wrongs.  Surely  Mr.  Cooke  must  have  forgotten  that 
his  letter,  which  may  go  down  with  the  English  in  England, 
would,  in  due  course,  be  read  out  in  this  country  by  those 
who  could  see  at  a glance  the  utter  improbability  of  bis 
stories. 

The  planter  is  made  to  say  that  the  ryots  prefer  being  not 
“ whipt  of  justice,”  but  whipt  of  injustice  to  going  for  re- 
dress into  the  ordinary  Court,  because  “ the  Court  is  1 4< 
miles  oft*,  and  they  must  pay  stamp  duties  and  fees.  I charge 
nothing.” 

The  planter  is  also  made  to  say  that  he  has  no  amlah. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  Mr.  Cooke  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  planter  on  this  and  on  many  other  heads.  The 
idea  of  a ryot  hesitating  to  go  14  miles  into  the  regular 
court,  and  paying  any  amount  of  fees,  when  the  alternative 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  planter’s  court,  is  outrageous. 
Mr.  Hampton  could  not  have  meant  to  say  that  he  had  no 
amlah  ; how  could  he  conduct  his  business  without  ? It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  planters  are  never  approachable 
except  through  their  almah,  and  that  these  amlahs  have  to 
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be  fed  quite  as  generously  as  the  court  amlah  ; and  with 
this  difference— the  presiding  officer  at  the  regular  court 
sets  his  face  against  such  fees  and  tries  all  in  his  power  to 
check  them.  Conviction  of  taking  fees  would  be  followed 
by  stem  punishment,  whereas  in  the  irregular  court,  the 
piesiding  individual  connives  at  such  fees  and  encouragfes 

o 

them.  How  many  planters  are  there  in  Bengal  who  could 
converse  with  a ryot  without  the  intervent  ion  of  amlah  ? We 
are  also  told,  on  the  authority  of  a planter,  that  the  fines 
levied  are  appropriated  by  the  convicting  officer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  roads  ! !— hence  these  trim  paddocks,  &c. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  tribunal 
on  the  grounds  of  the  planter  having  no  means  to  enforce 
his  orders.  The  planter  naively  observes — “ the  ryots  them- 
selves carry  out  my  decisions  ; woe  to  the  man  who  does  not 
obey  them  ! If  the  planter  has  no  force  to  carry  out  his 
decisions,  how  does  he  cause  the  woe  to  those  who  will  not 
obey  them  ? The  planter  then  corroborates  nearly  every 
word  we  have  written  regarding  the  oppression  of  indigo  culti- 
vation, and  confirms  all  those  statements  that  have  been  so 
indignantly  denied  by  the  immaculate  Blues.  We  here  have 
the  whole  system  shown  up  by  a planter  ; the  floggings,  the 
fines,  the  screwing  of  the  ryots,  the  forcible  taking  of  land 
for  indigo,  and  the  seizing  upon  the  very  best  land  that 
the  ryot  possesses,  as  a means  of  extorting  money,  the 
fraudulent  measurement  of  the  thin  and  soft  ends  of  the 
bundles  of  plant,  &c.  The  planter  tells  us  that  the  natives 
prefer  being  under  native  landholders,  (the  reasons  given  are 
ibsurd)  that  no  Indian  ever  grows  indigo  by  choice,  that 
dee  even  is  more  remunerative,  that  he  takes  one-eighth  of 
:he  land  for  his  crop  ; in  fact  every  thing  that  the  most 
; Lctive  opponents  of  the  oppressive  indigo  system  have  been 
. ible  to  bring  forward  is  confirmed  by  a planter  : how  then 
Viessrs.  Mac  Arthur,  Forlong  and  Co.  can  dare  to  call  our 
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statements  calumnious,  we  really  cannot  understand.  IVIr. 
Hampton  is  made  to  say,  as  a wind-up,  that  planters  have  no 
means  of  enforcing  the  cultivation  of  indigo  ; and  this  in 
the  face  of  his  previous  assurance  that  if  a ryot  went  to 
complain  of  his  illegal  flogging  to  the  Magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict he  would  receive  a double  flogging,  and  a fining  into 
the  bargain.  If  within  30  miles  of  Calcutta  and  12  or  13 
miles  of  a Magistrate’s  Court,  these  illegal  courts  are  held 
and  men  flogged  by  a judge  who  is  praised  by  a British  bar- 
rister, because  the  “ testimony  on  either  side  did  not  weigh  a 
feather”  with  him,  what  must  it  be  hundreds  of  miles  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  ? If  a planter  admits  as  much  as 
Mr.  Hampton  is  stated  to  have  done  to  a perfect  stranger— 
avowedly  going  to  publish  all  the  information  he  could  pick 
up — how  much  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  kept  back  ? 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
Mr.  Cooke  did  not  see  how  utterly  damnatory  are  the  facts 
that  he  relates  of  the  cause  which  he  advocates. 

He  went  to  a notoriously  hospitable  member  of  a noto- 
riously hospitable  body  of  men,  had  a most  excellent  dinner 
and  “ copious  drafts  of  a pleasant,  innocent  beverage  brewed 
from  crushed  ginger  and  the  fresh  tamarind  or  as 
any  body  but  a Times  special  correspondent  would  have 
said  Ginger-Pop  of  his  youthful  days — and  being  a very 
amiable  and  social  man,  saw  every  thing  in  a most  amiable 
light.  The  planter  shot  some  paddy-birds  for  the  Boonyah 
coolies,  and  the  sick  of  the  estate  were  mustered  for  a gi-and 
parade,  from  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  benevolent  plan- 
ter is  in  the  daily  habit  of  shooting  paddy-birds,  and  that 
the  visit  to  the  sick  was  the  “ ordinary  evening  inspection.” 

There  are  some  little  absurdities  which  may  be  excused, 
as  Mr.  Cooke  with  his  30  hours’  experience  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  any  better,  such  as  the  natives  prefering 
“ grasping  oppression”  to  “ a plain  matter-of-fact  debtor  and 
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creditor  account the  supposition  that  the  ryots  voluntari- 
ly come  to  the  planter  for  advances  in  had  seasons,  and  the 
statement  that  every  beegah  around  the  factory  was  reclaim- 
ed from  the  desert  by  the  planter’s  money.  This  latter 
statement  is  too  ridiculous  ; the  land  was  in  all  probability 
in  a higher  state  of  cultivation  when  India  first  became  a 
British  possession  than  it  is  now.  We  wish  also  that  Mr. 
Cooke  had  been  in  a position  to  find  out  how  much  of  the 
annual  two  millions,  which  he  says  is  expended  in  Indigo, 
goes  into  the  hands  of  the  ryots. — Indian  Field,  December 
4,  1858. 
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